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THE SPIRIT OF THE BAYONET AND THE SPIRIT OF THE CROSS 


-G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY 


[The best-beloved of English chaplains, whose power as a preacher was marvellous with the men. They gave him the 
affectionate nickname, ‘‘Woodbine Willie.” This is an example of his style of address to them.—Tu Eprror.] 


REMEMBER a lecture I had heard from a famous army instructor, on “The Spirit of the 

| Bayonet.” “The Spirit of the Bayonet is the spirit of all war, and it says, ‘Kill! kill! kill! 

The Spirit of the Bayonet is the spirit of victory; fill an army with that spirit and it will 
march to victory for certain in the end.” 

I could see the sense in that lecture. | could see how it applied to the conditions of this 
hell. It was honest. It was practical. It meant what it said and said what it meant. But 
how could I reconcile the Spirit of the Bayonet with the Spirit of the Cross? . . . 

It was the men themselves that taught me something of the real solution. One night after 
a heavy day’s fighting, when I had finished carrying down the wounded, I went up the line to 
bury two officers. On my way up | stumbled into a shell-hole on top of a wounded German. 
He was badly wounded and in awful pain, and had been very roughly bandaged by his own 
people. I did what I could for him and then made my way back to the Regimental Aid Post. 
I knew that my bearer squad were utterly exhausted, and wondered how I could ask them to 
turn out again. I found them lying on the ground in a dead sleep. I woke them up and told 

-them I wanted volunteers to carry in a wounded German who was in pain. I only wanted 
three, and I could have had the lot. The whole squad volunteered. 

There it was. Under the Spirit of the Bayonet, which I knew these men possessed, there 
lay the Spirit of the Cross. It was not a safe journey I asked them to take; there was real 
danger of death at every step. These men, who, like their pals, had lived to kill, were ready 
_to die to save a wounded enemy. 

The two spirits united these men because they were in the best sense sportsmen. The 
sporting spirit, at its best, is the highest form of the Christian spirit attainable by men at our 
present stage of development, and in that spirit is the only hope of civilization. The sports- 
man puts right before might. He hits, and hits hard, but never below the belt. However 
great the gain may be, however strong temptation is, he plays the game to rule, and will not 
take advantage of the weak. The sportsman regards the man who will foul to win as the most 

contemptible person on earth, and he is in that absolutely Christian. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 11, 1919 


Victory for the League 


ICTORY FOR THE League of Nations 

is all but won. The President’s tour of 

the West has brought the mind of the 

country to a conclusion. The issue is re- 
duced to simple terms. Better a whole covenant 
with the undefended Shantung item included, than 
no covenant, which would leave Shantung and all 
other unrighteous conditions in the old pre-war 
secrecy and iniquity, and beyond peaceful solution. 
From the Senate the outgivings of Sanballat, 
Tobiah, and Geshem have markedly subsided... The 
broken walls of the world the people insist will be 
builded. Thomas W. Lamont, financier of the 
Peace Conference, a Republican, says delay is folly. 
The American Bar Association gives a substantial 
token of approval to immediate ratification. The 
prominent people who have been overseas are of 
one voice in the matter. In the churches there is 
a hearty demand that the thing be done. The 
choice is clearly drawn by Mr. Wilson, whose ad- 
dresses have been free from that formal preparation 
which sometimes makes him seem more intellectual 
than passionate. He has reached the people. 
When he said to an audience in South Dakota on 
Monday, “Your choice is between the League of 
Nations and Germanism,” he went to the soul of the 
crisis. In a passing word he referred to the fact 
that he was sometimes called an idealist. There 
was a cry in the crowd, “Good!” and then a great 
cheer. That sounds according to the real spirit of 
>) the people, especially in the West, and we trust it 
is tr ue in every part of the land. 
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7 apan’s Wise Change of Mind 


| iene MR. WILSON knows the art of sensing 

a popular feeling is shown in his assurances 
that Japan means what she says about restoring the 
mooted peninsula. As a matter of fact he did not 
know she meant anything of the kind, if he is con- 
sistent, or he would have got the matter fixed at 
Paris. Japan has changed her mind. She is 
ready now, because she sees she has to be, to dispose 
of this difficult situation, or lose beyond redemption 
in the esteem of the whole world. That is why one 
of her peace delegates on his arrival in New York 
the other day said they would be ready within a 
few months to effect the transfer. A young Japa- 


‘nese liberal journalist, studying in Columbia Uni- 


versity, says that the present militaristic govern- 
ment in Japan does not represent the people, and 
that if they fail to heed the democratic spirit of 
the people they will be overthrown. Moreover, 
great labor uprisings over there attest the temper of. 
the population. Instances within the empire might 
be multiplied of her perplexities. Democracy does 
work with the might of soul! 


China’s New Day 


iz IS NOT NEGLIGIBLE, at the same time, to 

know that China’s young leaders, who were 
virtually in command of their peace delegation, 
flatly ran against their instructions from home, 
in Paris, and refused to sign the treaty because of 
Japan. Never had such daring been shown by 
Chinese delegates. It is not generally known, but 
THE REGISTER is well informed, and Japan is also, 
that China, hitherto reticent and secluded, is organ- 
izing for permanent publicity on a gigantic scale 
throughout the world, and is laying plans to organ- 
ize China societies in every country. The fact is, 
it is rising China as well as rising Japan. The talk 
of the larger country’s inability to take care of her- 
self, her ineptitude for the new world household, 
is preposterous, unless the same thing is said for 
any of the small nations whose self-determination 
has already been granted by the Peace Conference. 
It is not difficult to prophesy that we shall be get- 
ting no more vague intimations, but definite 
promises, with dates, terms, and assurances all 
joined. The greatest beneficiary of all will be 
Japan. She is a great country, but she wants to 
get a new set of books from the school of Cy ae 
discarding her lessons made in Prussia. 


The Secret of a Great Man 


MONG LIBERALS—those consistent men and 
women whose spiritual ideals function liberally 
in every department of life, in business, politics, 
industry, letters, as much as in theology—the most. 
illustrious character of the Peace Conference was 
Gen. Jan Smuts of South Africa. The large num- 


ber of faithful and devoted men and women ~ 


throughout the world who were tragically disap- — 


_yet only a form. 


of politics. 
means, it is freely predicted, the elevation of Gen- 
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, pointed with the treaty, and those other moderates 


who took full account of this world of imperfect 


and self-seeking states, were one in this: they had. 
. only praise for the heroic and brilliant statesman 


who signed the treaty in faith for the future but not 
in agreement with many of the treaty’s incongru- 
ities. The revelation of his character is plain. In 
his every utterance he is a spiritual being. Behind 


every conclusion is the religious sanction or disap- 


proval. That quality is as transparent as the 
morning. There is no rhetoric, no overstretched 
idealism, no eloquent striving, but merely the 
simple, elemental statements of truths that almost 
any child can understand. Has any one since 
Lincoln spoken as Smuts did, when he said, before 
his recent departure for home: “The League is 
It still requires the quickening 
life, which can only come from the active interest 
and the vitalizing contact of the peoples themselves. 
The new creative spirit, which is once more moving 
among the people in their anguish, must fill the 
institution with life and with inspiration for pacific 
ideals born of the war, and so convert it into a 
real instrument of progress. In that way the 
abolition of militarism, in this Treaty unfortu- 
nately confined to the enemy, may soon come as a 
blessing to the Allied peoples as well.” It must 
hearten the churches, people and pastors, as they 
return to their difficult and earnest spiritual min- 
istries, to know that the quality of their calling 
gives them invincible power. That makes the true 
church supreme! Again, to quote General Smuts, 
“A new spirit of generosity and humanity, born in 
‘the hearts of the peoples in this great hour of com- 
mon. suffering and sorrow, can alone heal the 


- wounds which have been inflicted upon the body of 


Christendom.” God strengthen the soul of his 


people. 
No Shrinking from the Irish Problem 


OT the coarse and strident claims and counter- 

claims of mere advocates, in the Irish question, 
but again the word, as calm as ominous, from 
Jan Smuts to his own British Empire: “It. has 
become a chronic wound, the septic effects of which 
are spreading to our whole system; and through its 
influence on America it is now beginning to poison 
our most vital foreign relations. Unless the Irish 
question is settled on the great principles which 
form the basis of this Empire, this Empire must 
cease to exist. The fact that Irishmen cannot be 
made to agree may have been a good reason for not 
forcing on a solution during the war; but now after 
peace the question should be boldly grappled with. 


Our statesmen have just come back from Paris, 


where they have dealt with racial problems like 
that of Ireland, and in every way as difficult as the 
Irish problem. They may not shrink from apply- 


: ing to Ireland the same medicine that they have 
applied to Bohemia and many another part of 


Europe.” May the day come early when such men 
as this bring their wisdom to the practical conduct 
The passing of Botha at this hour 
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eral Smuts to the leadership of South Africa. It 
could not be a happier succession. 


One Layman to His Minister 


a er LAYMAN who spoke is a busy man.- He 

is a church-goer. Both facts give weight to 
his words. He was brought up in an orthodox 
church. There is some significance in that. Not 
having departed from the way of his training, he 
has a right to say what he does: “This Laymen’s 
League won’t amount to a single thing, if every 
member of it doesn’t agree to attend church. Let 


that be the big thing they talk of doing for their 


church. How many hours can they give in its ser- 
vice? Let them give one hour a week! Let that 
hour be on Sunday—the hour of the morning ser- 
vice! Unless they will agree to do that, all the 
talk about a wonderful programme isn’t worth 
anything! What will all the smokers and social 
evenings amount to? Let the men of this League 
they talk so much about get to church. That’s 
their work.” 


The Need of France 


ESTIMONY WHICH CANNOT be doubted 

comes from men and women who haye been 
laboring in France during the war that the country 
is in a grievous condition. It is true of her morals 
and also of her economics. No people can survive 
which tolerates in the name of the natural such 
loose and flagrant relations as are a matter of: 
course in a large portion of the population. One 
has but to examine their laws on prostitution to 
realize the false and degenerating ideas which pre- 
vail. In the material order a wayfaring man can 
see that a country which gives itself in such num- 
bers to a non-productive industry like wine-grow- 
ing, cannot but be sore bestead when a great pinch 
comes. I ields of wheat have a staple value, always’ 
good for economic security. The truth about our 
especially close neighbor is that we have overdone 
our praise of her arts, while we have been blind 
to the needs of her life. The American mind is a 
maze of romantic raptures about wonderful France, 
her few choice spirits and their undoubted works of 
genius. But geniuses do not make a nation, how- 
ever much they may advertise it. The people are 
the country. What the Great War was fought for 
was not to celebrate and secure the crowning works 
of painters, musicians, poets, wine-growers, and 
lace-makers, but to show the people their rights 
and their duties in the fine art of living. It has 
been a curse upon the peoples of all the elder na- 
tions, that they have never been regarded, much 
They have but served for the 
honor and glory of the exotic great among them. 
This is our time to tell the people of the sister 
republic that their day has dawned; that all of that 
inexpressibly fine esprit of theirs is not to be poured 
out in adulation of her mighty ones, nor in ecstasies 
over an abstract France, but is rather to be used 
in rearing themselves to the stature of the noblest 
humanness, the truest devoutness. Only that way 


lies. their future. 


‘ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK | 


NOTHER OF THE GREAT EMPIRES of the 
world, having its foundations in the remote 
past, acknowledged the decree of its doom at the 

end of last week, when the Austrian General Assembly 


voted to ratify the treaty of peace offered to it by the 
Allied and Associated Powers. It was a greatly 


shrunken Austria of a population hardly more than ~ 


5,000,000, inhabiting Vienna and the territory sur- 
rounding it, that acquiesced in the verdict of battles 
fought in the name of the self-determination of 
peoples. The background of the vote was the most ex- 
tensive act of dismemberment wrought by the war—a 
dismemberment which had separated from the domain 
of the Hapsburgs not only such unwilling subjects as 
the Czechs, the Poles, the Slovaks, the Croatians, the 
Italians of the Dual Monarchy, but even the co- 
partner in the past policy of domination by force, the 
Kingdom of Hungary. The acceptance of the condi- 
tions of peace by the Austrians, under protest as an 
act of “brute force,” put an end to the surviving mem- 
ories of the Holy Roman Empire and disproved the 
soundness of Bismarck’s famous estimate of values, 
“Tf there had been no Austria it would be necessary 
to create one’—for the presumable purpose of acting 
as the policeman of races assumed by the school of 
Bismarck as incapable of keeping themselves in order. 
New Nations Arise 
out of Austria’s Ruins 

Of the new nations arisen mainly out of the ruins of 
the Austrian Empire, Czecho-Slovakia (with the addi- 
tion of comparatively small parts of territory formerly 
held by Hungary) is the notable contribution to the 
family of free and independent peoples. Culturally 
and industrially the Czechs held a place in the former 
Hapsburg dominions that vied with that of the Ger- 
mans, the dominant race. A century ago, Bohemia, 
the country inhabited by the Czechs, was regarded by 
German authorities as definitely Germanized. But the 
spirit of Jan Huss, and the traditions of religious free- 
dom established by him, exerted a much more profound 
and powerful influence than any German statesman 
ever suspected. The past fifty years demonstrated to 
the German race attempting to govern in Prague as 


well as in Vienna, that the Czechs were more aggres- _ 


sively determined than ever to vindicate their right to 
independent national existence, and that they only 
awaited the most propitious moment to put their in- 
exorable purpose in effect. That moment in history 
arrived in 1914, when the Austrian invasion of Serbia 
precipitated the world war. 
Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Roumania, 
Heirs of Austria-Hungary 
Jointly with Austria, and herself separated from 
Austria, the Kingdom of Hungary has furnished mate- 
rials for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Sroatians, and Slovenes, the Republic of Poland, the 
Kingdom of Roumania, and, to a less extent, of Italy, 
which has been enabled to redeem its “unredeemed 
provinces.” Like the other member of the dual part- 
nership, Hungary, under the terms of peace foreshad- 
owed by the provisions of the armistice, will lose the 
ereater part of its population and its territory, and 
will be reduced to a petty political division, shut off 
from direct access to the sea, except by way of a river 
controlled by hostile powers, and doomed to an insig- 
nificant economic and political part in the affairs of 
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the world. Unlike Austria, however, which adjoins a 
compact German population in Germany, Hungary has 
no racial kin in Europe, excepting possibly Finland. 
The Magyars are destined to work out their future 


surrounded on all sides by races historically hostile — 


and ethnically irreconcilable. 


President Pleading 
before the People 

Throughout his “swing-around-the-circle,” after the 
manner of President Johnson, in an appeal to the 
people on an issue raised by Congress, President Wil- 
son has been meeting with cordial public receptions 
which his critics have been analyzing as tributes to 
his office rather than a response to his plea for the 
unconditional ratification of the treaty of Versailles. 
The tone of the President’s addresses on his trip, which 
is to extend to the Pacific, is fairly represented by the 
following vigorous utterance in Kansas City on Sat- 
urday: “I have come out to fight for a cause. That 
cause is greater than the Senate. It is greater than 
the Government. It is as great as the cause of man- 
kind; and I intend, in office and out, to fight that 
battle as long as I live.” Before that, the President 
had said, in his opening address in Columbus, Ohio, on 
September 4, “The only people I owe any report to are 
you and the other citizens of the United States.” 
Senator Reed was one of the critics who at the begin- 
ning of the week had entered the lists to reply directly 
to the President’s presentation of the case. 


American Bar Committee 
for Unconditional Ratification 

On the day when the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations was reporting favorably for the ratification 
of the treaty with four essential amendments embody- 
ing the previously defined objections of the Committee, 
supplemented by a long list of reservations, excluding 
the American Government from participation in com- 
missions for the delimitation of frontiers and the 
establishment of new States, the majority of the special 
committee of the American Bar Association, in session 
in Boston last week, was formulating a report. urging 
the unqualified ratification of the instrument. Sus- 
taining in principle all the basic objections to the 
treaty set forth by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the majority of the Bar committee recom- 
mended that these objections be put in the form of 
reservations. In this way, in the opinion of the Bar 
committee, every American interest, including the 
power of the Monroe Doctrine and the right of this 
Government to absolute control of its internal affairs, 
such as questions of immigration and the tariff, would 
be safeguarded without exposing the treaty to the 
danger of being thrown back for renegotiation in the 
Peace Conference. Friends of the treaty were pre- 
dicting at the end of last week that the Senate would 
adopt the course indicated by the action of the special 
committee of the American Bar Association. 
Labor Unions Striking 
in Spite of Pleas 

In the face of country-wide pleas against labor move- 
ments that would endanger the success of the organized 
effort to stabilize prices and stimulate the processes of 
industry, several developments in the past week indi- 
cated that some divisions of labor are determined to 
pursue the old course of industrial warfare. Having 
suspended precipitate action earlier in the controversy, 
the iron and steel workers last‘ week informed Presi- 
dent Wilson that early action would have to be taken 


on their demand for substantial wage increases, if a — 


crisis is to be averted in one of the most important 
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industries in the country—the industry that has been 
called the “thermometer of prosperity.” Last Monday 
another essential industry was badly crippled by the 
strike of twenty thousand men in the anthracite dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania over conditions of labor involv- 
ing the amount of earnings. In the meanwhile, labor 
leaders in New York were predicting last week that 
in the course of a fortnight every considerable strike 
in their territory would be ended by agreement. 
Theatrical Strike 
Ends in Compromise 

A strike that had developed an unusual amount of 


bitterness was terminated in New York last Saturday, 


when the Actors’ Equity Association and the Man- 
agers’ Protective Association signed an agreement em- 
bodying a compromise of the main issues. The Equity 
actors, who had closed practically all the “legitimate” 
playhouses in New York and many in other cities, such 
as Boston and Chicago, carried their demand for a new 
form of contract, embodying a more complete definition 
of the rights of playerfolk and a higher rate of com- 
pensation for their services. On the other hand, the 
managers obtained recognition of their right to main- 
tain the “open shop” principle as between rival organi- 
zations or playerfolk. The strike marked a new 
development in the so-called world of art, as the Actors’ 
Equity Association is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and was supported by that or- 
ganization in its struggle. iT 


Brevities 


Cardinal Mercier is the sainted and living guest of 
America. 


It matters not how false a proposition may be, even 
in religion; if a man can state it with artistic effect 
he will win followers. 


One city has saved $25,000 in running its jail, on 
account of prohibition, since July 1. One by one the 
doubting ones will give up the ghost. 


Principal Moton of Tuskegee says there has never 
been such a wholesome attitude among both whites 
and blacks for each other as there is now. 


A clergyman in convention said if twenty-five of his 
eighteen hundred members should suddenly pass away, 
he would be left flat on his back. The percentage of 
usefulness is discouraging. 


Under the will of the late Mrs. Clara Morgan Rotch 
of New Bedford, $4,000 is left to the American Uni- 
tarian Association as Trustee for the Permanent Fund 
of the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


A distinguished clergyman from abroad on leaving 
this country said that one word described our churches, 
the Greek “dunamis.” If this is a compliment, let us 
make the most of it; but it isn’t. It is a polite and 
classic way of saying that we have the punch. No one 
seems inclined to praise our religious intelligence. 


As a result of their great success in war service, it is 
predicted that women will grow in demand for the 
human-relations work in industries, communities, and 
institutions. The duties which confine to impersonal 
routine are irksome to those who have experienced the 
satisfaction of rendering their service directly to the 
persons served. 


~ 
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LETTERS totHe FDITOR 


“Collective Homicide’ 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAn Racister :— 


I have just finished the article in your last number 
by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, on “American Prison Camp 
Cruelties.” 

Will you permit me, as one who was in the ranks 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, to dissent from 
his opinion that lawlessness and cruelties are the 
natural result of “collective homicide” ? 

This might be true if an army were a mob, but: mili- 
tary life is just as different from mob spirit as it can 
possibly be. 

1. The individual soldier is taught to do nothing 
unless he is commanded by his officers. 

2. He is taught to eliminate his own instincts and to 
carry out orders. 

3. He is drilled in the technical details of his calling 
and taught never to-let himself “go” as civilians do. 

These are the three essential principles of army life, 
and they eliminate lawlessness and cruelty when prop- 
erly taught. 

I never heard expressions of hate among my com- 
rades, and I never felf them myself from arfything 
taught in the army. 

We were prepared to kill just as we were to meet 
death. 

But “collective homicide” is only practised by the 
army when other methods fail, and then only as the 
last resort. 

The soldier believes that human life, after all, is 
secondary to human welfare and the eternal principles 
for which man was made and in carrying out which 
he finds his true destiny. - Henry G. Ives. 

AMHERST, MASS. 


Ministers Do Strike 


To the Editor of Tum CuHristiAN REGISTER :— 

In a recent issue you say that “a friend asks for an 
article in THe Reaister on ‘Suppose the ministers 
should strike, ” and you suggest that a volunteer lay- 
man’s view would be interesting. I thought the min- 
isters did strike, whenever they pleased. I read of 
their resignations every week. Perhaps your friend 
means, suppose all the ministers should strike! Well, 
in that case I am inclined to think that some of them 
would never be called to a job again, while every real 
minister would be in prompt demand. And that sug- 
gests the question, What is a minister? A minister 
is a person in charge of an institution as important 
as our schools, our courts, and, I am inclined to think, 
our homes. What grander occupation is there than 
that of character-building? And when the money 
craze, which is now blurring the vision of all man- 
kind, has passed away, it will be seen that to be a 
minister will be to occupy the most important, the most 
influential, and the most sacred position in this world. 

As theological and creedal institutions fade away 
it becomes more and more apparent that churches are 
to be the moral, religious, intellectual, and _ social 
centres in our communities. The perfect intellectual 
liberty which is accompanying this change is going to 
call for ministers of large vision and ample equip- 
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ment. Such will have no occasion to concern them- 
selves about the material side of their affairs. The 
need and the appreciation of them will be such that 
their independence will be secure. The minister in- 
spired with true idealism and possessed of courage, 
and faith in God and humanity, will never need to 
strike. 
A volunteer layman, 
H. H. Fitoon. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 


A Million Dollars, Now! 


To the Editor of Tun CrristiAn ReGistTer :— 
Heartily can I endorse the appeal of Mr. Loring in 
this week’s Recister for a million-dollar drive. The 
Christian Church faces the most difficult problems in 
all its history. Money alone cannot solve them, but it 
can greatly help. Do it now, for these are the days of 
great movements. Never again in all probability shall 
we see a time when this magnificent dream can be 
realized so surely as the present. Do it now, for it will 
provide the needed opportunity for service that the 
Laymen’s League is seeking. Let the Laymen’s League 
but blaze the trail and every loyal Unitarian will fall 
into line. Tuomas H. Evxiorr. 
LOWELL, MAss. 


Idealism and the League of Nations 
HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


EADERS OF Tue RoecisreR may remember a 
R Letter to the Editor recently printed, written 
by Mr. Samuel 8S. Dale, editor of Textiles, to 
which letter there was a brief rejoinder signed by my 
name. Mr. Dale has now sent me a private letter con- 
cerning the points at issue, to which he asks a public 
reply. With regard to his special grievance, that the 
politicians are making unfair use of certain resolu- 
tions passed by the churches before the Paris plan 
for a league had been reported, I cannot think that 
there is need to consume much space. If the churches 
felt that their position was being seriously misstated, 
they would protest fast enough. Their silence indi- 
cates that, in spite of all the weaknesses thus far dis- 
closed in it, they are inclined to stand by the Paris 
plan. As to the tactics of politicians, these are so 
habitually and so hopelessly mendacious that it would 
be hard for the churches to work up much indignation 
' over a little thing like the misrepresentation of a date; 
and the Senate would be a weaker body than any one 
has dared to say if it were likely to be deceived by 
that stratagem. But there is one paragraph of Mr. 
Dale’s letter that deserves the widest publicity it can 
have. The paragraph is as follows :— 
“The supporters of the Paris league have no monop- 
oly of idealism, and the idealism of those who picture 
an America minding its own business, leading the 
world in the path of peace and justice by setting an 
example of the just man-armed, is as worthy of con- 
sideration and as creditable as is the dream of the 
United States bringing peace to the selfish, savage, 
and warring nations of the world in 1919 by a league © 
which its warmest supporters admit is defective.” 


That is honestly and finely said. It is to be observed 
that Mr. Dale, like Mr. Knox, comes out into the open. 
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of a league; he wants it destroyed altogether. Much of 
the talk about “interpretations” and “reservations,” - 
one must suspect, has been used consciously or uncon- 
sciously to conceal that same purpose. If we know 

where we are, we can differ on a question like this 

without imputing motives and without charging a lack 
of idealism. I myself feel strongly the idealistic 
pull toward those who oppose the treaty. When the 
war stopped, natural inclination prompted me to say, 

“Let Europe remake its own disfigured map, and let 
us keep out of that vexatious business.” Of course 
there is an idealism “worthy of consideration,” as the 
country has been considering it, which does not want a_ 
league of nations of any sort. Indeed I am quite 
ready to grant to the opponents of the treaty some- 
thing like a “monopoly of idealism” in this case, and 
fall back on hard common sense for its support. The 
visionary man, I should say, is not he who thinks the 
time has come to get-the nations together within the 
bounds of some code of definite and enforceable inter- 

national law, but he who thinks it possible to go on 

with each nation “minding its own business” and pay- 
ing no attention to the general business of mankind. 

That would be, in effect, international anarchy; and 

anarchy will not work as between peoples which have 

such close and intimate dealings with each other as 

modern nations are bound to have. The day of na- 

tional isolation has gone by. Personally, I should 

rather like to have it back again. But one has to 

see that this is impossible; steam and electricity have 

settled: that. We have been drawn into world politics 

and never again can we keep out of them. Henceforth, 

if we want any peace for ourselves, we are obliged 

to take a hand. in “bringing peace to the selfish, 

Savage, and warring nations of the-earth.” No one 

can be sure that the Paris plan will take us all the 

way we want to go. But this has now become part 

of our job, and the sooner we make a start. upon it the 

better. 

* One other phrase of Mr. Dale’s is worth thinking 

of rather carefully. America “setting an example 

of the just man armed”! What does that imply? 

After many years of most thorough and lavish prepara- 

tion the. military defence of Germany proved inade- 

quate. -If in the future we are to depend on armaments 

for peace we must provide ourselves with a larger 

force, on land and sea, than Germany possessed. War 

under the tutelage of science has become a gigantic 

thing, and to continue it as our only or ultimate court 

of appeal is to condemn ourselves to do little else save 

to provide for it. Unless we can get rid of it in some 

measure, it is certain to become more and more the 

main. business of living, and everything else, like edu- 

cation and the settlement of our industrial problems, 

will have to take second place. 

We want a league of nations because we want to 
begin a movement in the other direction, toward dis- — 
armament; that we may keep something of our re- 
sources for objects not directly connected with the 
national defence. It appears that nobody is entirely 
satisfied with the Paris Treaty; but they who are 
loudest in denunciation of it do not tell us what, if 
anything, they would put in its place, or how we are 
going to get anything to put in its place. It looks as 
if there were nothing to do but take it and make 
the best we can of it. This seems to be so surely the 
foreordained end of the discussion, and it is so desir- 
able to get the world at work repairing the waste 
of war, that one wishes idealism might 


give place — na 7 


He does not care for any amendment of the Paris plan for the moment to practical common sense. ae 


As 
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Woman’s Place is in the World 
She earned her right to take a permanent part in social 
and religious work by her record with the Y.M.C.A. 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


E. C. Carter’s mind, at the close of the work of 

the Y. M. ©, A. in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. First, religion had won the central place as 
the motive of the work. All other things, such as en- 
tertainment, comforts, material goods, were of lesser 
worth. Second, the power of service as a solvent of 
differences in religious beliefs, to the end of removing 
divisions within the body of Christendom, had demon- 
strated the course for all religious forces to follow 
always. “I should be sick at heart,” said Mr. Carter, 
‘if I did not believe we should be more united now; 
we have so many foes outside.” Third, the women of 


Oe ¢. THINGS STOOD OUT in Chief Secretary 


_ the “Y” had proved their right to a permanent place 


in the work of the social and religious order. Their de- 
velopment in the short period of their service, he said, 
was remarkable. These were the three great lessons of 
the war according to the man who knew more than any 
other person about the moral and spiritual operations 
among the soldiers. Of the three, the most notable, it 
‘seemed to me, was the last, because it was newer than 
the others; and because, as I have already said, one 
could see with one’s eyes, hear with one’s ears, touch 
with one’s hands, the works of these American women. 
They were full of honor and praise throughout the 
army. Other divisions of the service received their 
criticism without stint and without limit, as is our 
wont; but I never heard a syllable of dispraise for the 
women who were the mothers, wives, sisters, and pals 
all in one of the finest soldier in the world, our own 
upstanding and high-spirited, modest and unpreten- 
tious doughboy. 


“We Certainly Do Have Good Times” 
On my arrival in Paris I inquired for a “Y” girl 


’ who was a star parishioner of the church I served 


in Pittsburgh. 
a high school. 


At home she teaches English in 
Thanks to the efficiency of the card 


index in the foyer office, I learned of her movements . 


from several places up to the day of my inquiry. That 
very hour, as a-matter of fact, the clerk said, she was 
serving at the bureau of information at the Garden. 
It was not far away, but I was eager not to be late, 
so I hired a Parisian taxicab. Everybody does. 
Tribute to the chariots that bore the famous hundred 
thousand to Meaux, and saved Paris! But how the 
poor thing wheezed. Its respiratory system was 
asthmatic to an alarming degree. This affliction was 
epidemic. Paying, for my newness, double the proper 
fare, I found my friend. She had been only six hours 
in Paris, which she had never seen before, when they 
appointed her to tell the soldiers all about the city,— 
the directions to places of interest, the schedules of 


trips, times of trains, and all that. She was “getting 


away with it,” she confided to me. She had been in 
England, the winter before, doing the hardest kind of 
work; had been grievously ill with influenza. Recov- 


. ering, she had been appointed to Dijon, near Beaune, 
seat of that famous A. E. F. University whose insignia 


was irreverently called the “flying cootie” by the 
soldiers. Now she was waiting to get a sailing home. 


i. That was the way of it,—she was like all of these 
women. They could do anything; they did everything. 


a 
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The particular service was but the medium of their 
giving—themselves. 
This is an excerpt from a letter :— 


-“To give you an idea of my daily life will send 
you yesterday’s itinerary as a fair example: I began 
by helping to put the hut in order. The maid was ill, 
so I washed dishes, swept and dusted, went back to the 
village with the doctor for the maid, hunted milk for 
the hospital, which was very hard to find. Then I 
came back to lunch, then to the hospital, where baths 
were given in pneumonia, typhoid, and measles wards; 
also alcohol rubs. There was a bad airplane accident, 
one man killed and another hurt; ran to operating 
room. Had to get a woman patient ready for a slight 
operation; comforted two boys who had received bad 
news; jumped into auto and went to the village to 
dress a patient’s foot; then to hotel, and returned for 
dinner. Went to ‘Y’ hut and sold hundreds of dough- 
nuts and cups of coffee; just then a concert com- 
menced and I began to catch my breath, when I re- 
ceived a hurry-call from the hospital. A patient was 
delirious, could not be quieted, and a boy who was 
badly hurt in an auto accident was calling in his agony 
for his mother, so I flew and took him in my arms 
until the doctor could get the merciful morphine to do 
its soothing work. Returned to the ‘Y’ and helped 
entertain the people who gave the concert, with eats, 
etc. Back to the hotel over an awful road in an im- 
mense army camion, and bed at ten-thirty. Such is 
the life of a ‘Y’ worker who happens to know some- 
thing about nursing. 

“We certainly do have some good timesin camp. . . .” 


You would not have believed they could do it. .Ah, 
that is what the masterful masculine branch of the 
human family has said, because the women have been 
devoting themselves to the intimate and obscure home 
calling. Women know the soul of life. It was one who 
understood this who was responsible for pressing the 
claims of women for war work upon the Y. M. C. A. 
As in many other innovations it must be said in praise 
of the religious spirit that the “Y” was adventurous. 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade of Chicago was chiefly responsible 
for the funds ($10,000) raised for the first hut in the 
war. Women, not the “Y,’ were the pioneers. This 
was in New York. Ten women showed the meaning of 
the spirit and comfort of home to the soldier and sailor. 
And thus they pressed upon the powers the wisdom of 
the experiment. It grew and grew. Always they were 
vigilant that they recruit the right sort of women. By 
enthusiastic consensus Mrs. Slade was nothing short 
of a wonder in her discernment, her management, her 
ability to inspire into conduct the noblest of every 
woman who came into the service. The thing all 
agreed centred in her. She had admirable assistance. 
Women are superior to men in selecting persons. They 
are more personal, more human, therefore more pene- 
trating ; also they are more careful. 

The life of every girl who applied for a place was 
the subject of minute inquiry. That was why, when 
ugly gossip about our American women spread in 
France, and the disciplinary department of the “Y” 
vigilantly investigated the daily lives of the workers, 
the “Y” girls came through with a magnificent record 
for character. They were so different in their man- 
ner, it is no wonder some at first doubted the wisdom 
of it all. It was deadly, for example, for them to say, 
“How do you do?” to a soldier. “Hello, boys!” was 
the approved salutation. An invitation to dinner, a 
dance, the opera, was a matter of course, as was the 
acceptance also, although the doughboy might be fresh 
on his leave from a far-away camp. 

One evening at the opera in our loge there were two 
private soldiers. A “Y” girl was also ushered in. 
Without any delay she remarked to the men that she 
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had worked with soldiers in the same divisions. She 
knew the insignia. It was an unpardonable sin for a 
“Y” woman not to know at a glance what outfit a man 
belonged to; and it was highly advantageous if she 
could tell a doughboy the great battle or battles his 
division had fought. With the ease and familiarity of 
her own brother’s intimates, the two soldiers, who were 
studying at one of the French universities, and the 
“Y” girl enlivened the entr’acte with jolly conversation. 
How intelligent, eager, and high-minded they were! 

Nothing is more confirmatory of the soundness of 
the practice of democracy than the superiority of the 
common man of our country. A distinguished British 
general said the American soldier in the ranks sur- 
passes the men of any other army. They had excellent 
officers, he said, in European forces, but in not one re- 
spect could the doughboys of Pershing be compared. 
It was no condescension that “Y” women implied when 
they grew almost rapturous about the private fighting- 
man. They did not mean that because he was not an 
officer he came so much higher than they expected. 
That was not true at all. The praise was not com- 
parative, but positive. 

I stood one day aboard the home-coming ship with 
a diplomatist, looking at the clean, hard, erect, and 
happy soldiers, so crowded they jostled one another. 
He said, “Put an officer’s uniform on almost any one 
of those fellows and it would fit him.” That was the 
sterling character of these youths and young men that 
the “Y” women labored gladly and without ceasing to 
maintain. They understood the need by that woman 
intuition which is unerring; they knew the wretched 
moral standards that rot like a canker at the vitals of 
France. What a terrific stimulant is the atmosphere 
of Paris! They knew the native decency of an Ameri- 
can boy, and his normal hunger for association with 
women, the spirit of camaraderie, that. kept him nor- 
mal. They didn’t talk religion or ethics, so there was 
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never any smack of religiosity. They were simply the 
real thing, these women from every State in the Union. 


. 


They were the greatest asset for morale in the war. 


One marvelled as they came streaming into the 
Y. M. C. A. headquarters how consistently strong, 
wholesome, and sensible they looked. A kind of massed 


impression remains of the “Y” women, a composite’ 
J 


whom it is perhaps not altogether futile to describe. 
This is the Composite “Y” Girl 


This person, about five feet five inches in height, is 
erect, with a generous and sure stride. She knows 
what she is about, where she is going. Her hair is 
light brown, her eyes blue, her face has a touch of color. 
She is not slender, but inclined rather to be well set 
up, with good shoulders and ample, well-formed hands. 
No one would call her brown boots dainty, nor even 
small, but they are neat, with sensible low heels. When 
she smiles she shows the care of a well-arched mouth,— 
strong, even teeth, and a certain firmness that betokens 
self-reliance and good nature. She can address a man 


with perfect poise, and with exactly the right words. — 


She is not of the meditative type; she is active and 
adaptable. A thoroughly practical person, one would 
say, who distributes her energies with no great effort 
and yet efficiently. Her countenance is not unduly 
spiritual,—the reader knows the complimentary impli- 
cation; but her head is high. While her broad forehead 
reveals her primary interest in ideas, her face does not 
taper off like that of an intellectual. The lower part 


' of her face tends to squareness, showing she is a doer 


and welcomes ideas in order to “put them across.” 
She may fairly be called a fine example of the mental- 
motive personality. 

I do not know whether the women were chosen with 
an ordered knowledge of their physical characteristics, 
or not; if they were not, those who made the selections 
had a special gift in understanding human nature. 


THEIR DUST IS MINGLED WITH THE LAND THEY SAVED 


The American Cemetery at Romagne, in the Argonne, where sleep in eternal peace and honor twenty-two thousand of our 


soldiers. They journeyed far and bravely fought that other peoples might be free as they themselves were free. 


Living, they speak,— 


Between the crosses, row on row, 


That mark our p 


. 


We are the dead, 


lace; . 


. . . . 


hotel. 
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Russia in Maine: An Interview 


A refugee recently escaped from Petrograd tells a veracious 
and harrowing story . 


MILES HANSON 


E HAVE ALL LOOKED FORWARD to a 
vacation this year. The days have been more 
than usually marked by anxiety; strikes, un- 

rest, and social unsettlement have loomed up all around 
us, and it certainly seemed good for a short time to 
think of getting away from the city and go into quiet 
and solitude. Maine with its restful woods and placid 
inlets was very alluring. As I walked up the hill, with 
the little bungalow peeping through the pines, I felt a 
great sense of thankfulness. For a time, many cares 
could be forgotten. I had my own fruit, my own fuel, 
and my own fish—and no strikes could hold up those 
supplies. 

For a time I would be beyond the turmoil. The 
serpent with its whisper of ‘fuller knowledge could 
for a short season spare its breath. 

Such was my mood. But the world is very, very 
small. I soon found that my neighbor in the house at 
the bottom of the field was from Russia, and ere long, 
as becomes good neighbors, we found ourselves chatting 
on our respective porches. 

It was strange in this out-of-the-way place, with the 
-waters of a tiny bay sparkling with the hues of sunset 
only a few yards away before us, with pine woods silent 
and still behind, and a wonderful sky over all, to sit 
and listen to one recently escaped from Russia the 
Unknown and hear him tell of Petrograd—the Petro- 
grad of only six short weeks ago. 

My companion, whom I will call Mr. A., was in the 
war fighting for Russia in 1916 and was in those ter- 
rible marches and countermarches around Warsaw. 
Since then he has been through the tragic and troubled 
days of the Revolution. We are all wondering about 
Russia and we are ‘in great ignorance concerning it, 
and I venture to believe perhaps the readers of Tue 
CurIstTIAN Ruecisrer will be glad to read the story I 
heard first hand on that quiet porch. 

During the unsettled early days of the first revolu- 
tion Mr. A. and his troop were recalled to Petrograd. 
As the royalty of the troop was suspected by the re- 
_volters, it was kept in the background and nothing was 
done by it. So quiet were its days that Mr. A. “liv ed 
at home and only went to his command during the 
day. One morning on so presenting himself he was in- 
formed that he was under arrest. He immediately 
asked one of the soldiers to go and explain things at 
home. “Oh,” said the soldier, “your papers have not 
yet arrived, we have only a telephone message, so there 
is plenty of time for you to go yourself.” Mr. A. did 
so, and then returned. No charge was presented. He 
was sent to prison with a great crowd, none of whom 
knew why he was there. Each day a number were 
taken and tried. Some were shot and some released. 
At last only two remained, one of whom was my com- 
panion. What should be their fate on the morrow 
neither knew. Eventually both were released. The 
story sounded like the days of the French Revolution. 

On returning to his family, Mr. A. decided for econ- 
omy’s sake to close his private home and live in a 
“You can tell the need for economy,” said Mr. 
A., “when I tell you that you are not allowed by law to 
Mca as your servant for any reason, and that a loaf 
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of bread cost 100 roubles, or what in the old values 
would be equal to $50. 

“We gota small room. One night a knock was heard 
at the door. I looked out and immediately twenty men - 
pushed their way in. I must go with them, though no 
reason was assigned. I went and again entered jail. 
About twenty men, men like myself, were there. We 
were locked up and in the morning taken out ‘to work,’ 
it was said. We were marched to an iron works, and 
thirty men guarded us along the way. In the circum- 
stances there was no pressing need nor shortage of 
labor. In the works we were ordered to move a lot 
of chains, and as they were all moved by noon, we 
moved them back into their original positions during 
the afternoon, and by evening ‘all Was as we found 
it in the morning. I received a certificate saying that 
I had done my quota of work.’ I was allowed to go 
home. 

“Only a few days of quiet followed. Late one night 
another knock was heard, and another posse “3 men en- 
tered and told me I was arrested for work. I showed 
the leader, who was but a boy, my certificate. ‘That,’ 
said he, ‘is for another district, not mine; it is of no 
value to me.” So again I went to jail, and again I was 
led out to forced labor. 


Is the Soviet Rule a Good Ideal? 


“Six times was I arrested and placed in jail. About 
six hundred men were being shot from the jails each 
day, so I naturally had no easy mind. During one 
span of freedom I determined to get my wife, who is an 
American lady, and my son out of the country if at all 
possible, and after much anxiety succeeded. With her 
departure and the easing of the strain I collapsed, and 
the doctor told me I had a serious attack of pneumonia. 
The very evening following his diagnosis the hotel was 
seized by the Government and orders given that all oc ° 
cupants must be out by noon on the following day. I 
could hardly move, and so twelve o’clock found me in 
bed. I was forced to get up. All my possessions were 
confiscated, and with scant clothing I was made to go 
out into the street. A little way along I saw a crowd 
reading a proclamation. I stopped to inquire what it 
said. At the very moment a posse of men surrounded 
the group and we were told that. we all were under 
arrest. Again I entered prison, this time with about 
one hundred companions. In the morning we were 
taken out to the cemetery and told to dig a large grave. 
One small matter had been overlooked. The keeper 
said: ‘I cannot give you anything to eat. I did not 
know you were coming to-day.’ 

“All day we toiled. At night two truck-loads. of 
naked corpses of both sexes were brought and we had 
to simply put them into the hole we had dug. This 
work lasted for a week. Then we were freed again. 

“From shortage of food and treatment like the above 
many die daily and many are shot. On one day, six 
thousand were executed, and so the population of the 
city has declined from evans three millions to six 
hundred thousand. 

“There is no real work to We found. There is no 
fuel of any kind, and last winter I only twice went 


-into a private house where the temperature was higher 


than two degrees above zero.” 

For a time Mr..A., who is an engineer by profession, 
worked on the railways. Once when he asked for rails 
to mend the track, he was told that there were none, 
but that near by was another railroad and he had 
better take them up from there. So he killed one set 
of tracks to give another set a temporary lease of life. 
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At last he decided to try to get out of the country, 
for he recognized that work like the above was abso- 
lutely useless. On the third attempt he reached Fin- 
land in a manner much like that of an escaping soldier 
from Germany. 

“T do not grumble,” said he, “for, hard as my lot has 
been, it is as nothing compared with the lot of millions 
of others.” 

I asked, “Are things improving?” 

“T saw no sign of improvement; rather the contrary. 
_ There are no manufactures, no recognized real author- 
ity. Ifa group leader receives an order from the Govern- 
ment, if it be not personally detrimental he will obey 
it, but if it cause any personal loss he says, ‘Seeing 
we are all equal, why should they command me?’ So 
he goes on his way unheedingly. 

“The villages are, if anything, worse than the cities, 
for there all are personally known, and old grudges 
can be paid.” 

“But,” I inquired, “is not the Soviet rule a good 
ideal ?” ; 

“Yes, the ideal is right, but the actual working is 
far from the ideal. For example, a.list of candidates 
is drawn up and orders are issued that they must be 
voted for, and a company of armed men are there 
when the voting takes place. 

“All things are deteriorating, and I believe that next 
winter will bring matters to a head. Starvation will 
be everywhere, and the crisis will come. I expect 
a temporary return to autocracy, and then after a 
few years a real and stable republic.” 

“Can anything be done?” 

“T do not think so. It is as with a disease. It must 
run its course and then there will be improvement. 
The present folly will go on until it has worked itself 
out. We can only wait. 


There will be a New Country 


“But do not misunderstand me. My country will 
come out all right. It has- boundless possibilities 
ahead, and, rightly led, the Russians will emerge all 
right. I always feel”—he spoke with great earnest- 
ness—“that. my country should be represented in the 
Victory Parades, for my country did its part. If we 
had been equipped as well as England or France, 
we could have finished the war very early, we could 
have reached Berlin; but as it was, with many of our 
soldiers fighting with only sticks, we diverted Ger- 
many’s attention and saved the western front, When 
we were invading Germany we knew we should not 
come back, for we had no equipment; but we were 
doing our part for our allies. As you know, few 
of our soldiers did return. Yes, Russia will be all 
right, but now she is ill and we must wait. I want 
to go back, but for the present no good can be done, 
and I wait. The fever will run its course, and then 
there will be convalescence, and the present anarchy 
will go.” 

During the pauses of the conversation we looked 
over the waves across which there was a golden path- 
way made by the setting sun. I thought of the 
heavenly streets that such a view once suggested to a 


Hebrew dreamer; but I also remembered that even. 


in his dreams that writer said that those who lived 
in his pictured city had gained citizenship by robes 
washed white in blood. 

“We are passing through blood,’ said my friend, 
“but some day we shall learn our lesson and there 
will be a new country, and then sorrow and anguish 
and pain will be no more.” 
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Refugees and their Deserted Homes 


Wanton destruction in France, even by the French and 
. the American soldiers 


-JOEL H. METCALF 


fer from the devastation of war are the refugees. 

Their position is analogous to the horses in a 
Spanish bull-fight. They are the dumb sufferers, lack- 
ing all of the elements of excitement which come to the 
combatants. 

To the army they are always nuisances that get 
in the way on the road and have to be fed. They 
were omnipresent in France. It seemed as though 
they made up the larger part of the population. In 
the little town where the Seventh Regiment went for 
its final intensive training I was told that no less than 
five thousand a day passed through just previous to the 
First Battle of the Marne. Some of these stayed per- 
manently to make up somewhat for the reduced popu- 
lation of the town. It seemed as though half of the 
people I talked with did not belong there. They would 
say: “Oh, I am a native of Rheims.” “My father and 
mother are in Lille, and I have not heard from them 
for two years, so I am not sure they are alive.” “I have 
a boy whom I left as a baby four years ago in Mau- 
berge with my parents. I am going home on the first 
train that takes civilians.” 

One night our company encamped at a large farm 
near Villemaison. There were twenty-five persons 
there, twelve of whom were refugees, so they had 
little space for billets for our soldiers, except in the 
haymows. Paris was full of them, especially Belgians 
who were living in cellars and attics, earning only from 
six to nine dollars a week. They would not have been 
able to pay even for these poor quarters had the French 
Government not made the rent nominal, as it did for 
the soldiers’ billets—one franc a‘day. I became ac- 
quainted with a number of them, and their stories were 
always pathetie. , 


P "ter trom THE MOST PITIABLE of all who suf- 


As we neared the front the terrible hardships thrust | 


upon the civilians who were obliged to leave home 
became apparent. In every railroad station there 
would be a large number—sometimes hundreds of 
them—waiting with their bundles of clothes and valu- 
ables by their side, their children in their arms, looking 
somewhat like our emigrants when they arrive at Ellis 
Island, but with a sad and hopeless dejection on their 
faces which made one understand that when they left 
that little plot of ground they called their home, they 
left about all that made life worth living. 

As we marched to the front we met many coming 
the other way, usually in wagons drawn by the farm- 
horse, their goods and chattels piled high, the children 
on top, the. old man or the boy driving, and behind 
was tied the cow and such other domestic animals as 
they were able to save from the general ruin. The 
most pathetic cases were those all of whose worldly 
goods including the infant were packed in the baby- 
carriage. 

In many cases the drivers of American wagons com- 
ing back from the front would pick up the household 
goods of those who had no means of transportation and 
give them a lift. I remember one case of a mother and 
daughter at Viffort. 


They were in trouble because © 
there had been some misunderstanding, due doubtless | 
to poor French and no English, as to where the dough- — 


a 
- mo, 
rs 


“ 


a 
j 


’ been there before us. 


under the trees. 
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boy had left their goods. The daughter asked me if I 
knew where John was. I confessed I knew several 
Johns, but could not identify her particular John 
unless she gave me more information. The most I 
could get from her was that her John was a friend of 
one of the military police. 


The effect of the German advance was usually to 


break up the family. Often the old people would stay 
behind and brave the German occupation. Almost 
always the young women and girls were sent ahead of 
the army to find, without money and friends, a place 
for themselves “somewhere in France.” It is no won- 
der, under such circumstances, especially in a country 
that depended on the chaperon system to keep their 
girls virtuous, that many of them with perfect liberty 
and no restraints—no friends and no money—should 
fall into “the easy way” of getting a living, or supple- 
menting their scanty earnings. It is my deliberate 
opinion that a blow more terrible than that which 
has struck down the young manhood of France and 
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England has been borne by the young womanhood of 


these countries, and it is a blow which in its general 
demoralization will take longer to recover from. 

The reasons why the French Civilians were anxious 
to take away everything they possessed soon became 
evident. To leave them behind was to lose them 
whether the Germans arrived at their village or not. 
Much has been said about the pillage of the Germans. 
It must have been complete, but it is sure that all 
armies are so much alike that there are enough bad 
characters in them all to loot and destroy any homes 
their owners have abandoned. 

In the first place, the necessities of an army are 
imperative, and our own army, like the French, took 
what was needed. Any pigs or cattle, therefore, that 
were found in the fields or barns were confiscated. 
Foraging parties were the order of every day, but “the 
pickings” were very poor when the French soldiers had 
Nevertheless we managed to 
have some fresh pork and beef from time to time that 
did not come from Chicago. One day at La Voie- 
du-Chatel after having eaten nothing but reserve 
rations for three days, the soldiers spied six or eight 
half-feathered chickens running around. It seemed 
like the “slaughter of the innocents,” but when the 
agile marines who were staying with us ran them down 
and made a chicken pot-pie, I don’t remember any one 
who refused to eat. The army had a rule that the 
contents of houses were to be respected, but even that 
was not observed. I knew a headquarters company 


_ that took tables and chairs out of an abandoned farm 


to make a sitting-room and dining-room for themselves 


“bawled them out,” saying that anything they found 
out of doors they could take and use, but they must 
respect things in the houses. ‘Very well, sir,” replied 
the delinquents; “we will see that they are returned.” 
So when the officer had gone, they called a sergeant 
with a wagon and said, “Here, sergeant, take'this stuff 
back; but if anything should fall off on the way, you 
need not pick it up, and remember, we need tables and 
chairs, so if you find any lying about on your way 
back, bring them along.” The sergeant followed in- 
structions. He carried all of the furniture away, but 
in the course of an hour brought it all back again. It 
had all fallen by the way and had all been picked up 
again, at least constructively. Such uses of goods 
belonging to refugees I consider legitimate, but I have 
much more to relate. 

; (To be concluded) 


A higher officer came along and - 


. 


haven’t heard that word for a long time. 
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The Community Church 


(A.D. 1960) 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


The author here describes the maturity of his own plans 
with characteristic enthusiasm, vision, and imagination. If 
we could all be sure that Mr. Holmes has the key to the 
Kingdom of Heaven we should be swept, an innumerable 
multitude, into a new Day of Pentecost. His allusions to his 
mother church and people, the Unitarians, are to be ex- 
pected, of course; they have a use for dramatic effect, 
and will not be taken with offence. 

As the organ of the free fellowship of Unitarians, THe 
Recister is glad to give wings to this message. Having 
nothing to fear for our own church, whose unbroken historic 
standards have been equal in ideal to those of Mr. Holmes, 
whatever their shortcomings in actual administration, our 
people, and not least of all our men, with their revival of 
devotion to the church, will read and ponder this prophetic 
dialogue. What will be its effect on that congregation 
whose usefulness is almost nothing, its people spiritually 
stupid, its minister seedy, its property a sepulchre? Such 
parishes are in every denomination. Whose is the fault? 

Every fair-minded and devoted person owes Mr. Holmes 
praise for his pioneer daring, for trying his great experi- 
ment. Better mistaken is any man with a passion for 
progress and the redemption of his time, than a dull and 
slothful custodian of an empty and lifeless sanctuary, 
though the endowment increases in the coffers—THE 
Epiror. 


HAD NOT BEEN in Christia for many years. The 
Great European War of 1914 had caught me in 

China, where I had gone on an important commer- 
cial mission, and had held me there under orders from 
my firm until the end. With the coming of peace I 
was as busy as I had been idle during the period of 
hostilities. For fifteen years I labored night and day. 
Then, when I was about to finish my task and enjoy 
my long-promised vacation, I was caught by the great 
war over Shantung. That vast struggle engulfed me, 
as it did everybody else. I thought it was the end 
of the world. And so it would have been, had it not 
been for the capture of the great imperialistic states 
by the Socialists. That ended the fighting just in time, 
at least I hope it did; for sometimes even now, after 
all these years, I catch myself wondering if, even under 
Socialism, the world can ever recover from that final 
horror. 

When peace was declared and the great International 
Republic established, I returned to America, and spent 
many months in a sanatorium in San Francisco. 
Then I, travelled for a long time in South America. 
It was not until 1960 that I came back to Christia, 
and looked upon the stupendous changes which had 
taken place in this old town. 


I 


_It was after we had examined the great Co-opera- 
tiyes, and studied the workings of the People’s Factory, 
that we came to the public buildings. 

“This,” said Mr. Justus, who was showing me about, 
“is our church.” And he pointed to a large and 
beautiful structure, more like a miniature cathedral 
than anything else, which stood opposite the Common, 
beside the Public Library. 

“What denomination is it?” I asked. 

“What denomination!’ laughed Mr. Justus. “I 
No denomi- 


It belongs to us. It’s ours 


9 


nation owns that church. 
—the town’s—the community’s. 
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“Oh,” I said, “a union church!” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mr. Justus, with another out- 
burst of merriment. ‘“We’ve got ’way past the union- 
church idea. That was good enough in its day. It 


helped along. But it made the mistake of recognizing. 
the denominations, and trying to reconcile and feder- . 


ate them. It made appeal only to ‘church people,’ and 
approached them as Baptists, or Methodists, or Uni- 
tarians, or what not. The union church was only a 
kind of private holding company for denominational 
institutions that couldn’t any longer do business on 
the old competitive basis. Now, our Community 
Church here gets away from denominations altogether. 
It represents not any one denomination or group of 
denominations, but the community. It recognizes the 
individual not as a Baptist or a Methodist, but as a 
citizen. Above all, the church is public, like this 
library here. It belongs to the town.” 

“Well, well,” said I, in much surprise. 
- something new under the sun. How did 
about ?” 

“The Unitarians were the pioneers, to their credit be 
it said. They were a nice little group of people—had 
a wee bit of a church on Liberal Street. They had 
some of the finest men and women in town, but never 
amounted to anything as a group. We had a dozen or 
fifteen other churches here in Christia—some of them 
much larger than the Unitarian church, but all of them 
struggling to get along. I doubt if most of them could 
have kept alive if it hadn’t been for doles from head- 
quarters, and some endowments. You see, we’d gotten 
out of the way of church-going. When the old people 
in the churches died, there wasn’t anybody to take 
their places. 

“Well, the Unitarians were the ones that started the 
change. Shortly after the Great European War, they 
announced that they were through with the old game— 
that they were going to change their name, drop their 
sectarian connections, and hitch themselves up with 
the community. This interested the Universalists and 
Congregationalists, who fortunately had no ministers 
at the time. And before we knew it, these three 
churches had joined together, and we had a full-fledged 
Community Church. 

“The other churches, the more orthodox ones, were 
hostile, of course, just like the denominational ma- 
chines. But they were silenced, when the biggest 
minister in town, a Baptist, withdrew from his church, 
and joined the fellowship of the Community Church. 
In no time at all, the Community Church had the field. 
The last step was the transfer of property to the town, 
and the building of this lovely ‘cathedral. Finest 
building in Christia! 
finer.?” 

“But I don’t understand,” I said. “Did you force 
these other churches out of business—close them 
down ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Justus; “bless your heart, that 
“wasn’t necessary. They simply couldn’t survive after 
the Community Church got going. The young people 
all came to us. Labor joined us, when they saw we 
really meant business. The religious life of the town 
simply centred itself with us. The separate churches 
died, like a fire that has no fuel.” 

“But are there no separate groups left at all?” I 
persisted. 

“Oh, yes,” said my friend, “quite a number. We 
have a few Catholics, Christian Scientists, Theoso- 
phists, ete. They seem to like to keep apart. And we 
don’t bother them. On the contrary! Do you see that 


“This is 
it come 


Did you ever see anything. 
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east wing of the church? That has a large assembly 
room and a very beautiful chapel. We built that es- 
pecially for the groups that feel it necessary to worship 
by themselves, in their own way. And they all use it 
now, except the Catholics. They have their own 
church. But they’re ashamed of it; if Rome would 
leave them alone, they’d be with us in a minute. 

“You see,” he continued, “this is a democratic age. 
We're learning the lesson of fellowship and co-opera- 
tion. For fifty years, now, the community movement 
has been the creative movement of our time. We see 
it in politics, in industry, now at last, thank God, in 
the international field. The Community Church is 
being fed by the vital forces of the world. Of course, 
it’s absorbing everything. There’s no spiritual life 
anywhere else, on any other basis.” 


II 


I pondered this strange phenomenon. At last I 
started my inquiries again. 

“Tell me,” I said. ‘How do you join this Community 
Church ?” . 

“No joining to it,” replied Mr. Justus. 
to the church if you live in the town. Membership 
is exclusively on the basis of citizenship. Of course, 
you don’t have to use your membership, if you don’t 
want to. You’re not enrolled as a member of the 
church except at your own request. It’s just like the 
library! Everybody here in Christia is entitled to a 


“You belong 


library card, and the use of the books, but you don’t 


get a card unless you apply for it.” 

“That sounds like the old Puritan days,” I said. 

“Exactly,” retorted Mr. Justus. “Citizenship and 
town membership identical, but with these important 
differences: In the old days you had to be a church 
member in order to be a citizen, but here you have to be 
a citizen in order to be a church member. Further- 
more, in the old days you entered the church on the 
church’s terms; here you enter on your own terms.” 

“What! there is no creed, or platform, or covenant?” 

“None at all—nothing but a simple pledge of 
spiritual fellowship. Every last vestige of theology 
has been swept from the church organization and rele- 
gated to the individual life, where it belongs.” 

“But surely,” I exclaimed, “you must believe in 
God!” 

“Not at all,” said my imperturbable friend. “Why 
so? Whois God? What do you mean by God? These 
are questions for the individual mind and heart, aren’t 
they? As a matter of fact, most of us would say we 
believe in God, and we find the use of the word in- 
tellectually clarifying and spiritually uplifting. But 
some of us don’t—and they are as welcome to our 
church as any others. 


terms of a Unitarian-Trinitarian controversy.” f 

“But the Community Church is a Christian church,” 
I persisted. “You acknowledge the leadership of 
Jesus?” 1 

“Most of us are Christians in this sense,” said Mr. 
Justus; “but the church is most certainly not. 
have Jewish members who belong to us as Jews, 
Bahaists who belong to us as Bahaists. It’s quite im- 
possible to have a Community Church a Christian 
church. A Community Chureh must be a reflection 


of the community, its membership as diverse, its bond — 


of association as free. 
(To be continued) 


We regard it as foolish to define © 
‘religion in terms of a theism-atheism controversy as in 


We, 


a John Milton, Old-Testament Christian 


; Stern indévidualist and believer in the conscience free 

: “from the paw of hireling wolves” 

; WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 

: II 

z N THE NATURE of Jesus, Milton’s utterances 
C) are not quite so controversial in tone, but cer- 

tainly are tinctured with Arianism. Jesus is 

several times spoken of as equal with God, but he is not 


eternal and uncreated. God announces to the heavenly 
assembly :— 


This day have I begot whom I declare 

My only Son, and on this holy hill 

Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 

At my right hand. Your head I him appoint. 


And again (Book VI.) in an address to his Son :— 


Effulgence of my glory, Son beloved, 
Son in whose face invisible is beheld 
Visibly, what by Deity I am, 

And in whose hand what by decree I do, 
Second Omnipotence. 


This, indeed, might be interpreted as satisfactory to 
most Trinitarians, but scarcely so the address to Adam 
in Book VIII. :— 


Seem I to thee sufficiently possessed 
Of happiness, or not, who am alone 
From all eternity? for none I know 
Second to me or like, equal much less. 


Of his truly pious attitude toward Jesus the entire 
“Hymn on the Nativity” gives sufficient evidence. 

; However, let us put aside the theologian and make 
the best of what we can find of practical religion. 
Even in “Paradise Lost” the helpful Michael admon- 
ishes Adam,— 


Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou livst 
Live well; how long or short permit to Heaven. 


And Adam summarizes what he has learned from 
Michael and his own experience (Book XII.) : 


Henceforth I learn that to obey is best, 

And love with fear the only God, to walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence, and on him sole depend, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 
Accomplishing great things—by things deemed weak 
Subverting worldly-strong, and worldly-wise 
By simply meek; that suffering for Truth’s sake 
Is fortitude to highest victory, 

And to the faithful death the gate of life— 
Taught this by his example whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest. 


Which the archangel supplements with the prudent 
admonition,— 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith; 
Add yirtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to come called Charity, the soul 
* ‘Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier far. 


Here again is the heretical suggestion that the Fall was 
on the whole a gain to Adam and the race. Michael’s 
tone is not very different from that of the spirit at the 
close of “Comus”’ :— High, = 
= ; Mortals that would follow me, 
hye Love Virtue; she alone is free. 
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She can teach ye how to climb : ‘ 
Higher than the sphery chime; 

Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


I feel that Satan and Beelzebub are needed to com- 
plete the picture of Milton’s ideal man. Adam, in ac- 
cordance with the need of the scheme of salvation, 
must be humble, must show the mischief of disobe- 
dience. But Milton was a stern individualist and stood 
for the dignity of humanity. Many lines spoken by 
Satan or Beelzebub, some of the finest in “Paradise 
Lost,” are spoken from the heart of the poet, as :— 


What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost—the unconquerable will, ... 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome. 


For the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 
Though all our glory extinct. 


To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering; ... 
. . if then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil. 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


To reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 


—‘Paradise .Lost,’ Book I. 


The description of Beelzebub is, one feels, the picture 
of some eminent contemporary of the poet, much 
admired :— 


Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruin. 
—Book II. 


And if this were not evidence enough of the poet’s 
sympathy he says in so many words,— 


For neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue; lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 
Or close ambition varnished o’er with zeal. 
—Book II. 


Milton’s support of liberty of conscience may fairly 
be called part of his religion. He expresses it in his 
poem on Cromwell :— 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war: new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 


The summary of his practical religious philosophy 
may be found in the final chorus of “Samson 
Agonistes” :— 


All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 

Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 


It must be admitted that we miss the warmth and 
humanness of modern religious thought in this poet 
who yet is commonly regarded ‘as the supreme religious 
poet of the English tongue. He is an Old-Testament 
Christian; he is more at home on Sinai than in Beth- 
any; he is a psalmist rather than an evangelist. 
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What Would Become of Shakespeare 


If our habit of approach to the Bible befell 
the bard? 


M.S. HE. 


I often wonder if our generation cares 
to have young people know the Bible. 
Allusions to the Book are generally per- 
mitted to: have a dreary, discouraging 
tone. If it is desirable to give young 
Christians entrance into an experience so 
wonderfully rich and inspiring as that 
afforded by Bible study, do the older 
people who hold the keys realize how 
absolutely unpromising is the prevailing 
attitude toward the matter? Do they 
realize how dismally destructive of all 
desire are most of the comments on the 
Bible that meet the eyes or ears of the 
boys and girls? 

Suppose young people heard the writ- 
ings of Shakespeare spoken of in the same 
spirit in which the Bible is usually men- 
tioned. For example :— 

“Do not, for an instant, imagine that 
it is certain a man named Shakespeare 
wrote those plays. Just as likely Bacon 
wrote them; it doesn’t matter much, any- 
how, for nobody spends much time on 
Shakespeare nowadays. Do not fancy, 
either, that the plots are original. The 
author, or authors, took nearly every story 
from some pre-existing source in Huropean 
literature. 

“Be sure not to get carried away by 
any silly enthusiasm. There have been 
people so obsessed by the notion of Shake- 
speare’s wisdom that they would open a 
book of his plays at random and take as 
an oracle whatever line happened first to 
strike the eye. Intelligent people do not 
let themselves be carried away in that 
fashion. é 

“Be careful also not to trust to the 
accuracy of these writings. An author 
who speaks of ‘the seacoast of Bohemia’ 
is evidently an unsafe guide. It is utterly 
untrue that Milan was ever ruled by a 
duke named Prospero. 

“Anthropologists would scout the idea 
of the existence of such a preposterous be- 
ing as Caliban, even if his island were 
in existence,—and it isn’t. We have no 
historic evidence of the genuineness of the 
supposed speeches of Brutus and Mark 
Antony. Do not be betrayed into serious 
interest in Hamlet’s problems. It could 
not possibly be any man’s duty to as: 
' gassinate his uncle. Of course no sensible 
person imagines there are such creatures 
as witches; Macbeth’s encounter on the 
heath simply never could have occurred. 

“As for the language of the plays, it is 
that of a time so long ago, and copyists 
and editors and printers have taken so 
many liberties with even that ancient text, 
that nobody can be quite sure what 
Shakespeare really meant, anyway, with- 
out having at hand, for constant refer- 
ence, the following twenty-nine learned 
commentaries and criticisms.” ... 

Could a young person of. the average 
sort be reasonably expected to have any 
desire to make personal acquaintance with 
Shakespeare’s works, if the project were 
presented to him in this negative way? 
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Great Values and Serious Defects , 


F.. A. C. 


Tue History or Rewicions. By H. 
Washburn Hopkins. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. 1918. $3. 
Under ‘the general editorship of HE. 
Hershey Sneath of Yale University, an 


attractive “Religious Science and Litera- 
ture Series” dealing 
psychology, and philosophy of religion an- 
nounces itself with the appearance of the 
first volume, The History of Religions, by 
Professor Hopkins of Yale University. 
The volumes ready or in preparation are 
prepared by specialists and are intended 
to furnish students of college or uni- 
versity grade with expositions of these 
matters as they stand in the light of most 
recent investigation. 

The initial volume by Professor Hop- 
kins, an authoritative compendium in one 
volume for the large and difficult field of 
Comparative Religion, meets a practical 
need, since no other manual in English 
covers the whole field. The recent treat- 
ment in two yolumes by Prof. George F. 
Moore, distinguished for massive learn- 
ing and judicious method, limits its scope 
to the more highly developed religions of 
the more advanced peoples. The terse 
and rapid style of Dr. Hopkins has en- 
abled him to accomplish his encyclopedic 
task in some six hundred pages with con- 
spicuous success. Beginning with the be- 
liefs and practices of primitive peoples, he 
presents the higher types of religion in 
an order corresponding in general to the 
degree of civilization attained by the peo- 
ples concerned, and thus to some extent 
suggesting the evolutionary progress of re- 
ligion itself from lower to higher forms. 
Any attempt to classify religions save as 
expressions of various stages of culture 
he regards as a failure. Neither does Dr. 
Hopkins attempt a genetic account of the 
growth of specific religious conceptions, 
like the idea of God. 

Dr. Hopkins is a specialist in the re- 
ligions of India, and in this volume deals 
with that subject with the ease of an ex- 
pert. In other fields he shows conscien- 
tious erudition and the restraint of criti- 
cal judgment. He reacts against the ex- 
aggerations and excessive generalizations 
of certain theory-ridden authors, as, for 
example, in discussing the priority of 
magic or religion and the meaning of 
mana and taboo.. His terse and pointed 
conclusion here illustrates his style: 
“Taboo may or may not be religious.” 
“Taboo is practical, and may be religious. 
Taboo did not originate ethics, as Dr. 
Jevons has tried to persuade us, but it 
has legalized and strengthened morality.” 
It is certainly worth while for the student 
who is in view to have the data given in 
descriptive fashion. without the bias of 
theories not yet fully established. Never- 
theless, many of Dr. Hopkins’s readers 
will feel that the dictum cited is not the 
last word of wisdom, and will regret the 


absence of the psychological element in 


with the history, 
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his account of religion. Religion, he says, 
is squaring human life with superhuman 
life. The italicized word, or its alternate 
“adjustment,” is of little value. It ignores 
the holy awe which could make a taboo re- 
ligious even when we or the primitive man 
concerned are conscious of some practical 
and prudential value in the taboo. It is 
in that awe that men have found the germ 
of the categorical imperative. The sig- 
nificance of terms like “sacer,” “sanctus,” 
“holy,” cannot be so lightly referred to, 
just as a work on the history of morality 
cannot afford to give only a passing men- 
tion of the term “good.” It is due to this 
defect indeed that Dr. Hopkins fails to 
give adequate expression to the signal 
“mutation” which the eighth-century 
prophets illustrate in Hebrew religion, the 
irruption into consciousness of the pre- 
dominantly ethical meaning of the re- 
ligious spell described as holiness, and 
fails also, if we may venture to say so, to 
recognize adequately the idea of mana in 
Brahman. In dealing with Christianity, 
Dr. Hopkins mentions, in passing, that the 
veneration of images was practised since 
the fifth century. It reads like an irrele- 
vant remark, an allusion to an incidental 
detail. But surely the historian recog- 
nizes here and in the intercession of saints 
a very important exhibition of the con- 
cept of mana in the consciousness of 
Christians, and an instance of the struggle 
in Christianity between the lower primi- 
tive inheritance and the more ethical due 
to Hebrew prophets and Jesus of Naz- 
areth. © \ 

Recognizing the great values of this in- 
forming book, we may thus indicate a 
certain discontent with it. It gives col- 
lectivities of facts, but the treatment fails 
to illuminate. We may not regret the re- 
fusal to indulge in a classification of re- 
ligions, but we may still miss a classifica- 
tion of phenomena such as a more psycho- 
logical point of view would have afforded. 
This reserve comes to mind especially in 
reading what is said about Christianity. 
It is not quite clear what intention con- 
trols the selection of facts in this swift 
summary or what construction of the his- 
torical development may be in mind. If 
it were true, it would be irrelevant or 
disproportionate to record that Augus- 
tine’s sister founded the order of Augus- 
tinian nuns. Augustine probably had no 
sister, and the order referred to by that 
name is not of that antiquity. There are 
many infelicities of statement. “A High 
Church faction, devoted to ritualism and 
hence called Methodist,’’ will be misinter- 
preted by the student who thinks of mod- 
ern. Anglican ritualism. To say that 
Quakers were banished from New Eng- 
land, not for their creed, but for their 
behavior, “appearing naked in church, 
ete.,” is a rude statement for a complex 
situation. The first to be banished 
never had a chance to enter a church or 
illustrate their behavior. 
prising that such hasty and summary ex- 
pressions when applied to doctrinal mat- 
ters does considerable harm. 

These criticisms should not, however, 


distract attention from the very great — 


general merits of this scholarly and use- 
ful work. a ee i 


It is not sur-— 


oe 
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Collection of War Poetry’ 


A TREASURY OF WAR Poetry. Britisu 
_anD AMERICAN PorMS OF THE WORLD WAR. 
(Second Series.) Edited by George Her- 
bert Clarke. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50.—Of the host of anthol- 
ogies of the poetry inspired by the Great 
War, this and its companion volume are 
easily the best. We know of none that 
compares with them in breadth of scope, 
clarity of insight, and wisdom of selection. 
The first volume of Professor Clarke’s col- 
lection was published in 1917. It con- 
tained such favorites as Kipling’s “For 
All We Have and Are,’ Miss Conkling’s 
noble “Rheims Cathedral,’ Alan Seeger’s 
“T Have a Rendezvous with Death,” and 
Rupert Brooke’s immortal sonnet without 
a name, beginning, “When I am dead, 
think only this of me.” The present vol- 
ume is largely lacking in such distinction, 
although among its pages the reader will 
be glad to find the familiar “In Flanders’ 
Fields” of Dr. McCrae, together with the 
“Christ in Flanders” by L. W., generally 
recognized as one of the most beautiful 
of all the poems produced by the recent 
conflict. Here also may be found many 
another less-well-known favorite, together 
with not a little verse which though un- 
familiar is yet distinctly worthy of pres- 
ervation. The poems are arranged ac- 
cording to topics which together include 
pretty much of all the war’s many-sided 
aspects. Viewed in the large, they offer 
conclusive evidence of the fact that, un- 
like the. war poetry of other ‘times, the 
poetry of the world war lays stress, less 
upon martial valor and military glory 
than upon the pathos and tragedy of war- 
fare, its grimmer aspects, its sufferings 
and sacrifices. It lauds the chivalry and 
noble idealism of those who, while hating 
war, yet elect to suffer wounds and death 
in a high and holy cause. In coming 
years, the reader will return again and 
again to such poems as Masefield’s “The 
Choice,’ Christopher Morley’s moving 
lines “To the Oxford Men in the War,” 
Bourdillon’s stirring “The Call,” Cecil 
Roberts’s “Watchmen of the Night,’ Wil- 
fred Campbell's “Where Kitchener Sleeps,” 
and Wilfred Gibson’s lovely sonnet-series 
in memory of Rupert Brooke. The collec- 
tion closes appropriately with a group of 
poems on peace, all of which are gen- 
uinely worth while; the final poem being 
Eden Phillpotts’s noble “Reveille!” In 
short, the two volumes comprising this 
Treasury are the sort of books you will 
want to own, and love, and cherish as the 
years go by. A. R. H. 


Acquitting the Bolsheviks 


_ Russra in 1919. By Arthur Ransome. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50.—In 
his preface Mr. Ransome disarms criti- 
cism by the frank admission that “for the 
defence or attack of the communist posi- 
tion is needed a knowledge of economics, 
both from the capitalist and the socialist 
standpoints, to which I cannot pretend.” 
Furthermore he says, “On reading my 
- manuscript through, I find it quite sur- 
_ prisingly dull.” He is correct in his first 
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statement, but mistaken in his second. 
The book is not dull. It is easy and inter- 
esting reading. Mr. Ransome outlines the 
progress of the Russian Revolution from 
a point of view sympathetic to the aims 
and methods of the Soviet government, 
yet not unobservant of “the opposition,” 
the Mensheyiks, the Left Social Revolu- 
tionaries, ete., to whom he devotes a brief 
chapter. Several chapters recount the 
practical workings of the Bolshevik pro- 
gramme as seen by Mr. Ransome; for ex- 
ample, “The Supreme Council of Public 
Economy,” “The Committee on State Con- 
struction,” ‘The Commissariat of Labour,” 
“The Centro-Textile.’ Two chapters re- 
produce some conversations with Lenin. 
It is questionable whether the Bolshevik 
leader’s remarks will convey to the aver- 
age reader the conviction of Lenin’s great- 
ness of mind with which Mr. Ransome 
was apparently impressed. Mr. Ransome 
dismisses summarily the accounts of Bol- 
shevik cruelty and injustice by classing 
them with “second-hand reports of wholly 
irrelevant atrocities committed by either 
one side or the other, and often by neither 
one side nor the other, but by irresponsible 
scoundrels who in the natural turmoil of 
the greatest convulsion in the history .of 
our civilization escape temporarily here 
and there from any kind of control.” 
This, of course, is not the analysis of the 
situation made by other eye-witnesses, 
such as Dr. Carasso, a former prisoner 
of the Bolsheviks, in his article in the 
Outlook on “What the Bolshevists have 
done to Russia,” or Mr. Harold Williams 
in his article in the New York Times on 
“Poltava Rejoices after the Red Terror.” 
The fair-minded reader who has not been 
an eye-witness will read both sides and 
draw his own conclusions. 


Spirits, War, and the Social Revolution 


THe Hitt or Vision. By Frederick 
Bligh Bond. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 1919. $1.50 net.—The — sub- 
title of this beautifully-made book gives 
the casual reader an accurate summary 
of its contents, viz., “A Forecast of the 
Great War and of Social Revolution with 
the Coming of the New Race. 
from Automatic Writings Obtained be- 
tween 1909 and 1912, and also, in 1918, 
through the hand of John Alleyne, under 
the supervision of the author.” ‘There is 
a, preface and a _ postscript by. Ralph 
Adams Cram, who is responsible for most 


of the publicity given to the automatic 


writings which were supervised by Mr. 
Bond, who is also an architect. In The 
Gate of Remembrance has already been 
made public the remarkable disclosures, 
through automatic writing, concerning the 
Edgar . Chapel at Glastonbury. This 
chapel was excavated, following directions 
supposedly given by the spirit of a monk 


long dead, whose plan was found to be | 


exact. In the course of these revelations 
there were vague references to an im- 
pending catastrophe. Later communica- 
tions, according to Mr. Cram, predicted 
the Great War, its sudden ending and the 
very date of it, and the ensuing Bolshe- 
vistic outbreak. The book is interesting 
but not convincing. 


Gathered 
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A Timely Pamphlet 

. DEMOCRATIZING THEOLOGY. By Herbert 
Alden Youtz. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
1919. 25 cents.——By vote of the Ohio 
State Congregational Conference, an ad- 
dress delivered before it by Professor 
Youtz has been published in pamphlet 
form. Democratizing theology has been 
recognized as necessary for more than a 
decade, and Dr. G. B. Smith of Chicago 
long ago wrote a book about it, but only 
the edges of the problem have been 
touched. Professor Youtz gave an inspir- 
ing address and it suffers little from being 
put into print. It is not possible in a five- 
thousand-word essay to deal adequately 
with any of the real problems of making 
theology democratic, but it is possible to 
make a passionate plea for a new liberal 
theology, and Professor Youtz does that. 
As an evidence of the rapid approach of 
the two wings of Congregationalism, the 
section on “The Tyranny of Orthodoxy” 
makes good reading for Unitarians. 


Disciple of Wright 


THe Man Wuo Discoverrp HIMSELF. 
By Willis George Emerson. Chicago: 


Forbes & Co. $1.50—That the tremen- 
dous vogue of Harold Bell Wright would 
result in raising up a host of imitators 
was to be expected. To this class, Mr. 
Emerson’s novel belongs. That large por- 
tion of the American public which likes 
fiction rich in mushy _ sentimentality, 
and little hindered by probability, will 
revel in a story wherein virtue is poor 
but honest, and eventually triumphant; 
while vice, wealthy and unscrupulous, at 
last comes to its deserved punishment. 
The discriminating reader, however, is 
likely to find the tale a little too goody- 
goody to be either interesting or convinc- 
ing. One thing, however, is certain, the 
most innocent can read The Man Who 
Discovered Himself without the slightest 
danger of contamination. 


Husband’s New Experience 
A YEAR IN THE Navy., By Joseph Hus- 


band.’ Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.85.—A brief and graphic ac- 


count of the process by which the civilian, 
from the day of his enlistment, is trained 
for membership in the navy of the United 
States. Life at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station and on shipboard is de- 
scribed in detail with vividness and force. 
The book is interesting for the light it 
throws upon the way in which America 
faced one of the vital problems forced 
upon. her by the war, and solved it suc- 


cessfully. 
YOUNG INDIA India Home Rule League of 

9 America, is recommended by 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year. Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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TARE’ HOME 


Miss Busy Bee 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Miss Busy Bee for many hours 
Had labored in the field 

Collecting sweetness for the hive 
That summer blossoms yield. 


At length, grown weary of her task 
Amid the clover deep, 

She stopped a moment’s rest to take 

* And soon was lost in sleep. 


When she awoke at dawn next day 
And saw the rising sun, 

With smarting conscience she exclaimed, 
“Alas! what have I done?’ 


She hastened to the hive to meet 
Her sisters, fresh and bright, 
All questioning with eager voice 
How she had spent the night. 


And then the queen with royal scales 
Her action strictly weighed— 
* And said, “For such a crime as this 
A penance must be paid. 


“And thus, our order is that you 
Remain a month at home 
And in the kitchen closely stay 
At work on bread and comb.” 


And so Miss Busy Bee was taught 
To keep her watch on time— 
(But I could never think that nap 
Deserved the name of crime). 


The Japanese Night Picture Game 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a little 
boy named Charles Woodworth. Charles 
was a little over seven years old, but he 
was still afraid of the dark. He would 
not go through the hallway alone from 
the living-room to the library if the hall 
light was not burning. The hallway was 
not dark, not very—only shadowy because 
the library light*came out part-way into 
the hall, and the light from the living- 
room Game out part-way on that side, and 


the two little paths of light almost met so | 


there was but a narrow strip of dark left. 

Charles said the ends of the hall were 
dark anyway, and he was afraid; though 
what he was afraid of, no one could tell, 
not even he himself. Dark never hurt 
any one. To be sure, one can run against 
things in the dark, and get bumps, but 
dark itself never hurt any one. 

One day, Aunt Rose came to spend the 
summer. She was a jolly aunt, and had 
travelled so much about the world that 
she had a story for every minute of the 
day, and many more stories besides. 

Aunt Rose saw right away that Charles 
was afraid of the dark, so one warm sum- 
mer evening, soon’ after supper, she 
said :— 

“Charles, will you come into my room? 
I have a Japanese story to tell you, and 
the picture I want to show you is on my 
dressing-table.” 

Up they went together, and Aunt Rose 
took from her table a Japanese picture all 
blues and shadowy purples and indigo, or 
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deep sea-blue, and black. The picture 


showed a lonely marsh with a bit of sea-. 


shore, and some black woods against a 
gray-black mountain. Upon the seashore 
was the figure of a little boy alone. In 
the sky was a large round moon rising. 

“Look,” said Aunt Rose. ‘Look till you 
can remember how everything in the pic- 
ture looks, and then let us go downstairs 
into the big hall where it is cool, and V’J 
tell you the story of the picture.” 

Charles looked long at the picture, and 
when he closed his eyes a minute and 
named correctly the things*he had seen 
in it, and the colors, Aunt Rose saw that 
he had the picture clearly in his mind. 
Then they went into the hall. 

The rest of the family had gone away 
for the evening, so Aunt Rose and Charles 
were alone. 

“The real moon is rising large and 
round like the moon in the picture,” said 
Aunt Rose, “so I am going to turn out 
the lights, and we can see the story here 
in the hall.” P 

Out went the electric lights, and the 
moonlight came into the open doorway 
and made a pathway down the hall. 

“IT am going to be the story-teller away 
off in the black woods,” said Aunt Rose. 
“The library is the darkest room, so I 
shall sit in here and you shall stay in 
the moonlight in the ‘hall, which is the 
strip of seashore. On the other side, let 
us pretend the dark living-room is the 
deep blue ocean, shadowy in the night. 
You are the little Japanese boy named 
Toyo and always you have been afraid 
of the marshes at night. Now, come into 
the dark woods with me, for a few min- 
utes.” 

Charles was not afraid of the dark 
library when any one was with him, ‘so 
he went willingly. 

“Back of us, this wall which we can 
see dimly is the great mountain of the 
picture,” went on Aunt Rose. ‘Listen. 
Let us pretend we hear the night wind in 
the trees, and do you hear the night in- 
sects over by yonder Scrap-basket Hol- 
low?” 

Charles laughed, 
this a fine game. 

“Yes,” he said, “and down in that dark- 
est corner of the bushes by the bubbling 
spring, I think I hear a Japanese owl.” 

“T think I do, too,’ said Aunt Rose. 
“Now, little Toyo, it is the darkest hour 
of the -woods upon the lonely mountain. 
The moon has not yet risen. To prove 
that you are brave, I am going to leave 
you alone in these dark woods, and slip 
through the garden window. When I have 
disappeared in the black-gray-purply shad- 
ows, I shall not speak again, until you 
have gone alone down through the woods 
to the lonely marshes, into the moonlight. 
Are you brave enough for that, Toyo?” 

Charles did not like to let Aunt Rose 
know he was afraid, so he said he would 
make that trip alone. She stole out, and 
he was alone with the darkest dark he 
had been in for a long time. He nearly 
ealled to her once, but began to think of 
little Toyo in the picture, and the pretty 
black, blue, purply shadows, and before 
he knew it he had passed the dark Scrap- 
basket Hollow and the place where the 


and began to think 
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little owl hooted, and had come to the 
Hallway Marshes without one shiver, and 
there stood dear Aunt Rose laughing in 
the moonlighted doorway of the front 
hall! 

Never since playing the Japanese Night 
Picture Game has Charles been afraid of 
the dark, for now he sees the pretty blue 
shadows and the black, gray, purply ones, 
and dark is to him just a beautiful game. 


The Proud Little Bantam Hen 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Once there was a proud little bantam 
hen. She was not much larger than a nice 
plump robin, but she -had pride enough 
for a full-grown ostrich! She was proud 
of her own trim little figure, in its gold- 
spangled dress; she was proud of her 
handsome husband, with his fine red comb, 
and high-arched, flowing tail; she was 
proud of her mites of white eggs; she 
was proud of her specks of chickens, 
which popped out of the shell looking 
like little brown pompons, and grew to 
look just like their pretty mother or 
handsome father. Yes, she was a most 
uncommonly proud little hen. 

It would seem as though she ‘should 
have been perfectly contented with things 
just as they were. But one day, as she 
was strolling around among the currant 
bushes, she found two brown eggs—such 
fine large eggs, three or four times as 
large as her own! She turned to her hus- 
band. “I shall sit on these eggs,” she 
said firmly, “and I shall hatch them! 
Then we shall see if Madame Buff Cochin 
will roll up her silly eyes at the smallness 
of my chickens!” 

So Madame Bantam did that very thing. 
When Madame Buff Cochin came around 
to lay another egg in the nest in the 
currant bushes, Madame Bantam flew at 
her so energetically that the good- 
natured, fat old creature ran away as 
fast as her stout legs could carry her, 
helped by her sturdy wings! 

Monsieur Bantam looked a bit doubtful, 
at times, when he took a turn at hovering 
the eggs while his wife took the air. But 
his duty-periods were very short, because 
she was so anxious to hurry those eggs 
along, and have it done just right; so he 
did not complain or criticise. He knew it 
would be of no use, anyway, her heart was 
so entirely set on hatching those eggs, and 
having some mammoth chickens. 

At last, one day, she would not come 
off to take the air at all, and she looked 
very important and worried, and was al- 
most cross at Monsieur when he came 
to take his turn. Presently, when he 
came back with an extra nice worm, 
she was too happy and excited to eat 
it—for there were her two chickens—such 
fine big yellow creatures they were, look- 
ing, in ‘their airy fluff coats, almost as 
large as their mother—or was she their 
stepmother? I confess I can’t say! 

How they did grow! 
Madame was! Monsieur still seemed a 
trifle doubtful, though he did his share 
in caring for the family, as usual. It 


was suspected that he did not quite like ~ 


the idea of having sons larger than him- 


And how proud 
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self. For both were young roosters, and 
in less time than you would ever think 
possible their feathers were sprouting, 
and they were losing their baby-coat of 
fluff. Such tail-feathers, too! 

Oh, how hard Madame Bantam had to 
work, to hover them! For a little while 
she succeeded, but soon there was always 
a long, lanky leg sticking out somewhere! 
She did not mind it; but Monsieur Bantam 
acted very sheepish when any one caught 
him gallantly doing his bit, with those 
legs, so much longer and larger than his 
own, sticking out in all directions! After 
a while he was never seen doing it. But 
Madame kept right on; and how her poor 
little wings must have ached, bent up at 
such an uncomfortable angle, with a- big, 
foolish-looking Buff Cochin rooster’ partly 
covered by each one! But her pride kept 
her up; and never, never would she have 
acted tired one minute, or stopped strut- 
ting about, flirting her tail at old Madame 
Buff Cochin, who had no family at all, 
that summer! But still she got thinner 
and thinner, and her bright coat grew 
dull, she had to work so hard, and got so 
hungry, giving her greedy sons first place 
at the dough-dish, and every worm and 
bug she could rake and scrape. 

One day, those two big sons disap- 
peared! Madame Bantam had not heard 
the Mistress of the House say: “It’s a 
shame, the way Bantie is working her- 
self to death, even if she is having such 
‘a good time feeling proud! Those two 
creatures are big enough for broilers, and 
‘broilers they shall be, this very day!” 
And broilers they were, that very day, 
very fine broilers indeed! 

Madame Bantam was having a perfectly 
tired-out nap under the currant bushes 
when they were kidnapped, so quietly and 
skilfully that she never knew what had 
happened. She searched, and called, all 
the rest of the day, but after that she 
went to eating her own worms again, 
and Monsieur Bantam’s, too, and grew 
fat and glossy as ever, before the cold 
autumn days came. 

No one can say positively that she had 
had quite enough of raising big chickens, 
even if they were chickens to be proud 
of. But this is certainly true. Never 
again did little proud Madame Bantam sit 
on any eggs but her own! 


Air-Bus, London to Paris 


Beginning in October, a person living 
in London may leave his home in. the 
morning, fiy comfortably and _ swiftly 
across the English Channel to Paris, do 
an ordinary amount of business there, and 
fly back to London in time for dinner. 
The new air-line will be run by the 
American Express Company. There will 
be first and second class passengers. 
First-class passengers may leave daily in 
airplanes carrying but one or two persons, 
at a cost of about $100 for a: one-way 
flight. Second-class passengers may leave 
three times a week in a large air-bus 
holding fifteen persons, at the lower cost 
of $60. Passengers may take their bag- 
gage with them in the air. How. long 
before train service will be a thing of 
the past? 
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My Children’s Pets 


JESS SWEITZER SHEAFFER 


The child on the farm has many oppor- 
tunities to own pets and to live close to 
nature which a child in the city lacks. 
Nevertheless, there are a number of gentle 
and very interesting pets which a child 
in the congested city districts may have. 

My children have taken a great deal 
of pleasure in caring for their different 
pets—of which they have had quite a 
variety. The first was a canary. Birds 
are. always a joy, especially the canary, 
which is quite at home in a cage, and is 
content with a vessel of pure water and 
fresh seed each day. His cheery song 
gives pleasure to the grown-ups as well 
as to the children. 

Then, too, goldfish are a never-ending 
source of wonder and interest to children. 
The fact that their environment is so 
different from our own, and that they live 
constantly under water, will start the 
child to thinking, and asking innumerable 
questions. 'The fish need very little care, 
and two or three of them flashing about 
in a glass bowl are an attractive addition 
to any room. A small piece of especially 
prepared fish food broken and dropped 
into the bowl every other day and fresh 
water once or twice a week are all that 
is necessary for their comfort. Little 
shells or pebbles which the children may 
have gathered along the beach in summer 
can be put into the bowl, although they 
are not essential. A few water plants are 
also desirable, and help to purify the 


water. Our goldfish have thrived for 
more than two years with very little 
care. 


Our family of guinea-pigs were more un- 
usual, and were the cleanest little animals 
one could find. “Jack and Jill” were the 
original couple, but the children were de- 
lighted, tpon going out to feed them one 
morning, to find three little baby guineas 
snuggled down in the hay! They were 
the tiniest, furriest little babies with 
the pinkest. of pink ears, and just as 
lively as could be! They varied widely in 
color, so the children immediately claimed 
certain ones as their particular property 
and watched their growth from day to day 
with great glee. Their house in the back 
yard was a small wooden box, about three 
feet by four. It was partitioned off and 
covered with wire netting, and one-half 
of it was sheltered from the storms with a 
piece of oil-cloth. Their snug bed of hay 
was frequently replenished, for they not 
ouly slept and burrowed in it, but nibbled 
at it constantly. They liked cabbage 
leaves, lettuce, clover, and plantain, and 
also relished a cake made of corn-meal, 
salt, and bran mixed with water, and 
baked in the oven till dry. 

My children enjoy kittens and _ ban- 
tam chickens, too, but their favorite pet is 
a big Scotch collie. He is noble and in- 
telligent, and is their constant companion. 
A dog not only needs food and water, but 
also craves kindness and companionship 
to a greater degree than almost any other 
animal, and, when he becomes attached to 
his master, is the most dependable sort 
of friend. ; 
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Ladybug Armies 


R. B. 


Millions of ladybugs have gone to 
France to help win another war. They 
have gone overseas to fight the enemies 
of the crops and to help save the harvest 
for the children of France. Once a lady- 
bug army saved the crops for the farmers 
who raise oranges and lemons in Cali- 
fornia. The orange.and lemon trees were 
covered with a damaging kind of scale, 
so the farmers sent to Australia for many 
kinds of ladybugs. The Australians had 
discovered that ladybugs ate scales 
and injurious bugs and kept the orchards 
in good condition. So the Australian 
ladybugs came to California, ate up the 
scales, and the trees lived and the 
oranges and lemons were sayed. The com- 
mon red-and-black spotted ladybugs are 
the best fighters in crop wars. Ladybugs 
haye also saved thousands of acres of 
cantaloupes in the Imperial Valley in 
Southern California. The cantaloupe 
aphis (plant louse) if left undisturbed 
destroys whole farms of cantaloupes 
every year, but now the ladybugs have 
come to the rescue. One ladybug with a 
good appetite can eat forty-three aphides 
a day and can keep up the record for 
forty days. Australia no longer sends 
ladybugs to America, because in Cali- 
fornia they have increased in such num- 
bers that from there they are now sent 
to other parts of the world. In winter, 
ladybugs hibernate, like bears. In Cali- 
fornia they hibernate in the high Sierras, 
where every fall men go to locate their 
colonies. In the spring, before the lady- 
bugs are fully awake, the same men go 


back, gather them up, and send them 
wherever they are most needed. Last 
spring, France sent a call for these 


armored fighters, as their orchards were 
in danger from pests. The ladybugs 
started from California and arrived ‘n 
France alive and ready for warfare. The 
success of the crops in France this year 
will be in some measure due to the good 
work done by millions of the familiar 
little ladybugs to whom children have 
often chanted :— 


Ladybug, ladybug, fly away home! 
Your house is on fire! Your children will 
burn! 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Reese’s Stirring Salutatory 


New Western secretary commands attention 
to the greatness of his field and the 
imperative challenge to religion 


CURTIS. W. REESE 


In assuming the duties of secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference I do 
so with the profound conviction that the 
Western Unitarian Conference is one of 
the most prophetic and therefore one of 
the most hopeful religious bodies in the 
world. Not size, nor membership, nor 
complex organization, but spirit and out- 
look determine the value ofa religious 
body. The Western Conference has had 
an eventful career. Its record is one of 
persistent pioneering and _ constructive 
building. Always autonomous in polity, 
free in spirit, and progressive in gospel, 
there is something in the very audacity 
of the Western Unitarian Conference that 
appeals to red-blooded folks. Scattered 
over fourteen States, rarely coming into 
intimate contact with one another, our 
struggling churches have maintained an 
admirable unity of purpose. 

One of the immediate problems facing 
the Conference is the large number of 
vacant pulpits. I have a list of more than 
twenty churches without pastors. With 
a few exceptions these churches are able 
to pay a living salary and are capable of 
being developed into substantial institu- 
tions. At least half of these pulpits 
should be filled within three months. But 
there is no short cut to ministerial supply. 
We must plan for the long-run goal. Ul- 
timately we shall be well supplied. The 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry and 
(in our own district) the Meadville 
School offer solid ground for hope for an 
adequate supply of ministers in the years 
to come. 

wm ws 


The Conference is seriously handicapped 
from lack of funds with which to supply 
the office with equipment and with a staff 
commensurate with the possibilities of the 
field. The equipment at headquarters is 
unthinkably inadequate and antiquated. 
‘A staff of two persons can hardly begin 
doing the work that should be done. A 
Department of Religious Education which 
might handle both Sunday-school and 
Young People’s work in close co-operation 
with the national bodies is an absolute 
necessity in a modern religious conference 
—all of which costs money. The Sixty- 
third Conference authorized an increase 
in the endowment. Some funds have been 
added since that date, but our endowment 
is still too small. In my opinion, an en- 
dowment of less than $200,000 is insufii- 
cient to meet the reasonable demands of 
the Western office. ‘At present our en- 
dowment is less than $50,000. 

To be truly representative of our 
churches, the Conference as such should 
hold a place in the life of the Middle West 
at least equal to that held by our churches 
in their several communities. That is to 
say, the Conference as such should be 
known throughout the Middle West as a 
religious body standing for democracy in 
religion, and, in industry as well as in 
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government, for ‘the practical application 
of the best thought of the world to the 
problems of the every-day life, and for 
that fine spirituality that views the whole 
of life with reverence and confident ex- 
pectation. 


When great issues are at stake, when 


world policies are being shaped, the 
church must speak. To be silent now is 
to be damned forever. _ 

Uncompromising loyalty to human 
brotherhood, unwavering confidence is the 
raw material out of which institutions 
are made, undimmed vision of the spirit 
within the letter, abiding and triumphant 
trust in the spiritual structure of the uni- 
verse—these are among our characteristic 
contributions to the life of our day. 
Humanity must have these things. We 
must carry them into the midst of the 
active life of the world. We must dare 
to test our faith in the fire of life as it 
is lived. The world now needs precisely 
our own characteristic contribution. 


wo 


Following all great wars there has been 
an increase in the demand for serious con- 
sideration of fundamental life values. The 
present is no exception. Already, before 
peace. is officially declared, this demand 
is being supplied. Philosophical and 
theological literature is being read as 
never before. Even amateur psychologists, 
discussing the operation of mind, fill lec- 
ture-halls with eager students. Chambers 
of Commerce mix lectures by college pro- 
fessors and clergymen with the noonday 
meals. 
to sew, and are devouring the literature 
of democracy. In one of our Western 
churches a club of women devoted a whole 


year to papers under the title, “Making. 


the World Safe for Democracy,’ and one 
of these papers dealt with the democratic 
view of God. - 

After any great crisis in the life of the 
world there comes a keener consciousness 
of spiritual values and a deeper desire to 
fathom their mysteries. Especially is this 
true when just prior to the crisis there 
was a period of flippant disregard of 
philosophical and theological thinking and 
a sceptical attitude toward verities called 
spiritual. Immediately prior to the Great 


War, shallow thinking and irresponsible | 


living were at their height. How utterly 
childish seem some of our old theories! 
And how utterly foolish seem some of our 
old attitudes toward life! We under- 
estimated humanity’s capacity to feel and 
her ability to achieve and her incom- 
parable aspirations. We now feel that 
we can tackle life’s problems with new 
zest. And chief among these problems is 
that of man’s relation to his world and 
to the spiritual order of the universe. To 
meet the modern challenge, to face the 


modern problems, and to find some satis- | 


factory solution, are among the tasks of 
our several churches. To be the servant 
of these churches in the Middle West 
while they so labor, is chief among the 
duties of the Western Conference; and 
my earnest desire is that the Conference 
during my administration may be able to 
measure up to this high calling. 


Women’s clubs have all but ceased ' 
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Sympathetic Women? 


Not at all. Gentle art of canvassing would 
be thrice happy if ’twere true 


LEONARD P, MOELLER 


I read with more amusement than 
appreciation the article in THe REGISTER 
of August 14 on “The Tactful Minister.” 
Evidently Mr. Potter has had very little 
canvassing experience and, if any, it must 
have been in the palmy days (to which 
old hands sometimes refer with a long- 
drawn reminiscent sigh and a lingering 
smack of the lips) when the golden goose 
was a very genial sort of bird and did not 
roost so high but that one-could reach 
her without standing on tiptoe with a 
pole which—in appearance, at any rate— 
must resemble Jack’s Bean-stalk. I can 
assure the gentleman that my knowledge 
of canvassing, which is not particularly 
limited, compels me to say first of all 
that if ever there is a field of strategy 
and endurance, it is in the line of house- 
to-house salesmanship. This assertion 
leads me directly to an absolute refuta- 
tion of Mr. Potter’s idea—which, by the 
way, most people whose lives have been 
exempt from the trials of canvassing hold 
—that housewives are sympathetic. No 
greater fallacy of reasoning could exist. 
They are decidedly unsympathetic. I am 
speaking of the general average. There 
are exceptions, of course, as, for example, 
when a theological student appears in his 
home or college town and in full regalia. 
But a great number of such students 
wander outside the fold and without that 
awe-inspiring raiment, and these, I am 
sure, will testify to the truth of my as- 
sertion. 

wm & 


I have no definite statistics to offer as 
to the number of genial women that those 
who make it a business of standing “still 
und sitsam’” in front of doors are wont to 
meet, but I am certain they do not exceed 
five per cent.; indeed, I shall be so rash 
as to say that if twenty per cent. were 
what Mr. Potter implies, canvassing 
would be at the top-notch of pleasant and 
lucrative employment. 

As for giving one the “touch” of life, 
certainly no field is better prepared to do 
this than house-to-house salesmanship. It 
brings one into direct contact with the 
inner lives of many people. One is initi- 
ated into the joys, the hopes, the sorrows, 
needs, and aspirations of the most varied 
types of minds in totally different stages 
of development. To a prospective min- 
ister this knowledge is invaluable, is in- 
deed just what he requires. It brings him 
infinite understanding; and understand- 
ing is, I believe, the basis for tact, for 
the successful ministering to humanity. 
And it has a definite advantage over run- 
ning a machine or other manual labor. 
One becomes acquainted with all, not one 
phase, of human life and activity. Conse- 
quently I cannot ‘agree with Mr. Potter 
that theological students should take up 
manual labor rather than canvass. Can- 
vass, young theologs! 


your life’s work. 


In such work you _ 
will find the most wondefful material for 
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“Daily Readings in the Bome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Our Windows 


There must be quiet in the temple of 
his soul before the windows of it will 
open for him to see out of them into the 
infinite—William Mountford. 


Sunday 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.—Ps. cvi«. 105. 


As our life goes on, there come times 
when our little souls widen out into God’s 
house; when our windows have all the 
shutters off and our low roof is lifted, and 
“All’s blue!” There is a new growth of 
faith that things shall come round God’s 
way, and that we must keep awake and 
watch to see which way God is going, that 
we may follow.—Thomas R. Slicer. 


Monday 


O send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me.—Ps. cliii. 3. 


God’s beauty, truth, right, power, are 
continually pressing for entrance into all 
souls in the universe, and as much enters 
each as it will allow. But, as the light 
that enters is affected by the quality of 
the window it passes through, so it is 
with the light of God shining into human 
souls.—Samuel Longfellow. 


Tuesday 


And we know that we are of God.— 
i John wv. 19. 


WINDOWS 


The windows of the place wherein I dwell 
I will make beautiful. No garish light 
Shall enter crudely ; but with colors 

bright 


‘And warm and throbbing I will weave a 


spell, 
In rainbow harmony the theme to tell 
Of sage and simple saint and noble 
knight, 
Beggar and king who fought the valiant 
fight. ° 
These shall transfigure even my poor cell. 


But when the shadows of the night begin, 
And sifted sunlight falls no more on me, 
May I have learned to light my lamp 
within ; 
So that the passing world may look and 
see 
Still the same radiance, though with paler 
hue, 
Of the sweet lives that help men to live 
true. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Wednesday 
If ye know these things, happy are ye 


‘it ye do them.—John «xiii. 17. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear; 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


All as God eal who eves heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 

Than all my prayers have told! 
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' ‘And so the shadows fall apart, . ° 
- And so the west-winds play ; 
And all the windows of my BPart, 
I open to the day. 


John. G. Whittier. 
. Thursday 


Hold fast that which.is good.—l Thess. 
v. 21, 


Let there be many windows in your. soul, 

That all the glory of the universe 

May beautify it. Not the narrow pane 

Of one poor ereed can eateh the radiant 
rays 

That shine from countless sources. 
away 

The blinds of superstition: let the light 

Pour through fair windows, broad as truth 
itself 

And high as heaven. ... Tune your ear 

To all the worldless music of the stars 

And to the voice of nature, and your heart 

Shall turn to truth and goodness as the 
plant 

Turns -to the sun. 
hands 

Reach down to help you to their peace- 
crowned heights, 

And all the forces of the firmament 

Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 

To thrust aside half-truths, and grasp the 
whole. 


Tear 


A thousand unseen 


Friday 
Let there be light !—@en. i. 3. 


And there shall be night no more; and 
they shall need no light of candle, neither 
light of sun; for the Lord God shall give 
them light; and they shall reign for ever 
and ever.—Rev. raii. 5. 


The light of the world is love. And 
there shall never be failing nor diminish- 
ing of that light save for the eyes that 
will not see, except as our feet will not 
walk in the ways it shows. 

God help us not to stumble on the dark 
mountain of selfish or evil seeking! God 
help us all to throw open the windows 
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|of the soul, that the healing radiance of 
heaven may stream in upon our Hives, and L 
out upon the world around! 

The Almighty has said, Let there be 
light! And there is light, and the light 
shall be for ever and for ever. Then, may 
it always avail us in every hour and at 

‘every step!—Harold Lionel Pickett. 


Saturday 
In thy: light shall we see light—Ps. 
erent, 9. 
SPIRITS IN PRISON 


There is a window in my house, 
Set very narrowly, and high; 

There stubborn bars of iron cross 
Between me and the sky. 

The door is shuttered fast,—in truth 
A prisoner am [! 


I see a slender band of blue 
No wider than a sea-bird’s wing,— 
And three green branches of a tree 
Against the casement swing, 
Whereon, what time the spring is here, 
The little thrushes sing! 


And sometimes there a drifting flame 
Strayed from a distant sunset pyre, 
Or.past the bars a silver moon 
Lifts like a mounting spire,— 
But, folded in this narrow room, 
The wings of my desire! 


Yet, when there is nor sun, nor moon, 
An outer darkness, verily, 
Two stars are lighted, brave and fair, 
Where only I may see; 
These are the tender eyes of God 
Most kindly watching me. 
—Frances Beatrice Taylor. 


For Autumn Foliage 
BOARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


THE HOMESTEAD 
ANDOVER, ME, 
Offers health, comfort, and economy, Booklet and infor- 


mation of WALTER S. Fox, 85 Water Street, Boston, or 
Sytvanus Poor, Andover, Me. 
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What Will Become of England? 


' Dean Inge paints a picture of present gloom, 
and suggests religious plans 


MILES HANSON 


England knew many anxious days dur- 
ing the war, but few of those were more 
fraught with anxiety than are the present 
times. Every letter from friends tells of 
unrest, and every journal sounds a similar 
note. These days are filled with almost 
terrible interest because of varied possi- 
bilities. 

The men have returned home from the 
battlefields of Flanders and they have 
brought with them the ideas which were 
fostered in those crucial situations. In 
the nights preceding days of death or life, 
some deep thinking is often done. When 
men are facing the great eternal mys- 
teries, they go deep with their probings. 
These men had left all, homes, loved ones, 
and livings. Why? ‘To save their coun- 
try and uphold an ideal. But what was 
really their country? Most of them had 
had very small say in their lives. ‘They 
had worked, they had earned their wages 
more or less thoroughly, but of the direc- 
tion of the affairs around them they had 
had almost none. If by the gift of their 
- all they and their land won through, they 
would like to see a different land. What 
that land should be like they could not 
say, for few of us can describe our 
Utopias. But at any rate they would like 
to feel that they should have their “say” 
in things. 

They are home again trying to change 
things. The miners, one of the most com- 
pactly organized callings, are demanding 
nationalization. To get it they are re- 
sorting to strikes, and because of the 
strikes, the output is seriously lessened 
and there is great shortage of coal. A 
friend wrote me last week that he had no 
coal with which to face the winter and 
saw no prospects. of getting any. Fac- 
tories are shut down because of the coal 
shortage, exports have very seriously de- 
clined, and the exchange value of the 
sovereign has gone perilously low. ‘The 
miners’ situation is seemingly but an open 
example of a widespread condition. 

Some men are simply seeking selfish 
ends. In the best of situations it is so. 
Even some of the disciples said, “What 
shall we have, therefore?’ but underneath 
there is a voiceless feeling that the old 


days of individual control of any sphere’ 


of life should go for good. Men are seek- 
ing a say in the affairs of which they are 
part, and none can declare that such a 
search is. wrong. 


Says Evuropr’s Cities Must Go 


But old orders die hard. England is in 
difficulties. Despite the ugliness that is 
visible, profiteering with some and simple 
search for domination with others, it is 
in the throes of travail, and a new birth 
will be the issue. 

Justice Sankey, a high court judge, who 
presided over the joint tribunal which 
considered the miners’ demands, declared 
that the old order was no longer possible. 
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The chief concern now is, if nationaliza- 
tion of industry come, where are the men 
who will work it efficiently and self- 


sacrificingly ? 


Many persons feel that the situation in 
England has an almost. exact parallel in 


the United States. 

In the unrest the Church also has its 
self-examination. 
readers 


certainly pictured the condition of Bng- 
land in gloomy shades. He said :— 

“In my opinion, the age of industrialism 
which began about a hundred and fifty 
years ago has received its death-blow; 
and if it goes, all the great cities which 
it has dotted over Burope will have to go 
too, and we cannot guess what will be- 
come of their inhabitants. 

“There has been no parallel in history 
to the experiences which are probably 
awaiting us in the Christian religion.” 

He said there were three paths which 
might be followed :— 


1. By the acute secularizing of 
Christianity, making religion a hand- 
maid of some political programme. 

2. Appealing to esprit de corps,— 
what may be called militant institu- 
tionalism. 

3. Making Christianity into a mys- 
tery cult, with holy priests, sacra- 
ments, and magical potencies. 


All three have been in operation, as 
have seen. 

In closing, Dr. Inge made a special ap- 
peal to liberal churchmen :— 


we 


PositivE DEMANDS OF THE CHURCH 


“Our central conviction and our chief 
message is that Christianity is first and 
foremost a way of living, based on a spirit- 
ual view of the world, revealed by Jesus 
Christ, and affirmed by the living Spirit 
of Christ, which bears witness to His 
teaching in the hearts of men. We believe 
that here, and here only, is the solution 
of our social problems, and we are not 
content that the Church shall acquiesce 
in a state of things which leaves the world 
as a battlefield, while the Church comes 
in with an ambulance to take up the 
wounded. We are sometimes charged 
with offering the people mere negations. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. 
We know that the demands which our re- 
ligion makes upon us are as positive and 
as searching as any demands can be, ex- 
tending, as they do, to a complete sub- 
mission of every act, word, and thought, 
to the obedience of Christ. But if we 
shrink from preaching this plainly, it is 
mainly from shame at our own unworthi- 
ness, and also because we know that if 
we can do any good in this highest sphere 
of our pastoral office, it will be by what 
we are rather than by what we say. It 
is because what we long for is not the 
prosperity of a corporation but the com- 


ing of the Kingdom of God that our cause | 


is sure of victory. ‘The foundation of 
God standeth sure.” Our Church is no 
sect or political body, but a ‘house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ 


Dean Inge, whom all 
know, gave a striking address at 
the Churchmen’s Union annual service. It 
is said that Dr. Inge is a pessimist; he 
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the home of all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in uncorruptness.” 


MovpernizeE Tuer MaAcHInery 


About the same time that Dean Inge 
was speaking, Mr. Shepheard was telling 
an interviewer his thoughts of the situa- 
tion in the religious world. He is one of 
the best-known laymen in London, having 
served there as member of the chief public 
bodies. He is also a leader in the great 
Brotherhood movement. Unitarians who 
are thinking of evening services in some 
of the churches will read with interest 
what he says (I have seen his theories 
working in practice with remarkable 
success) :— 

“Tt is quite clear to me that, if we are 
going to hold our own in England, and es- 
pecially if we are to reach the working- 
classes, the churches must modernize their 
machinery. There is no doubt that im- 
patience exists with regard to old meth- 
ods and long sermons. Young people want 
everything, as the Brotherhoods put it, 
bright, brief, and brotherly. The musical 
service might be improved generally, and 
I feel strongly that, in crowded parts par- 
ticularly, it would be wise to try the ex- 
periment of altogether remodelling the 
evening services.” 

“What alterations would you suggest?” 

“The services could with advantage take 
Brotherhood meetings -as suggesting a 
model. Let the minister be present, but 
let members of the congregation take part 
in the readings and the prayers. Orches- 
tras and musical solos could also be in- 
troduced with advantage. The addresses 
might be on very general subjects, but 
either religious or with a strong religious 
tendency. I am convinced that if these 
changes were adopted the evening attend- 
ances would largely increase,’ and people 
would be drawn in who do not attend the 
orthodox services. Of course, I am speak- 
ing generally. There are many districts 
where my suggestions would not perhaps 
be desirable or possible. I have in mind 
populous districts, particularly where the 
residents are of the working-class.” 


CuuRcH LOSSES IN THE WaR 


Apropos of the results of the war; the 
Sunday School Union has just published 
its losses from 1914 to 1918. Taking the 
Sunday-schools as a whole, the aggregate 
losses have been 67,867 teachers and 
887,872 scholars. The Church of England 
has lost 32,304 teachers and 527,262 
scholars. The Free Churches have lost 
35,563 teachers and 310,610 scholars. One 
cannot fully realize what these a= 
mean to the Sunday-schools. 

Put in another way, which perhaps will 
bring home the terrible blow, the churches ° 
have lost the following percentage of their 
strength :— 


Church of Hngland. . . . 16.5 
Congregational... 7. sane aed 
Unitarian. . . Si She 20.3 
Society of Friends + A 22.6 
London City Mission . . . 35.5 


And so the story runs all through, the 
average loss being about Wipe abso of 
their strength, 


: 
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Tue WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Doesn’t the world 
look like a wreck? 
Yes, but here are the 
building materials 
for a new world. 


Power in a Minister’s Letter 


An example of the effectual modern variety 
of marshalling parishioners for service 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner has sent the 
following pastoral letter to every person 
in his parish, Manchester, N.H. It is a 
lively, cheering, and challenging example 
of what every one of the churches needs. 
The old-fashioned epistle was rather self- 
conscious and abstract. It vaguely and 
piously called people to not specially at- 
tractive duties, especially the act of wor- 
ship. “Divine service” on Sunday was 
sanctimoniously made the end of religious 
devotion, when it is of course but the 
means, the beginning, the preparation for 
service. Mr. Horner keeps the true end 
before his people. He also recites the 
great assets, the facts about people and 
their good works in his. congregation and 
the denomination. They are all true, as 
they are all of first-rate value in persuad- 
ing people to build the church into a high- 
power establishment under God for the 
good of men. The letter is an excellent 
specimen of the practical wisdom that is 
governing all churches more and more. 
The letter :— 


First UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 


To THE MEMBERS AND FRIENDS :— 

Dear Friends,—The vacation is over, 
and services will be resumed in your 
church next Sunday, September 7, when 
your minister hopes to see you and greet 
you with the joy of a comrade in the good 
work of doing everything we can:together 
to help set this old world right. 

Selfishness and cupidity have been 

running riot of late, and brother has been 
taking advantage of brother. here in our 
own homeland in a way that sets men 
over against each other in violation of 
every principle of generosity and good- 
will. 
It therefore becomes our duty to set 
our faces squarely against this spirit of 
selfishness and greed and unitedly try 
to show the world a “better way.” 

To that end your minister wishes to 
call your attention to your prospective 
chureh activities and invite your hearty 
co-operation. 

This church has had a fine history— 
a noble past. It has given the State three 
governors and the city five mayors. 

At present its people are leaders in 
education, philanthropy, and social work 
of all. kinds for the good of the city and 


State. Your minister was told in Boston 
last winter that the Amoskeag Company 


* 
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had had so little trouble because the men 
who formulated its policy in the past 
were men who got their humanitarian 
ideals in the Unitarian church. Many of 
their children and children’s children are 
still connected with the church. Why 
should not the future be greater than the 
past and those same ideals permeate every 
industry and business in the city? 

If there is anything good and worthy 
in the common life that the Unitarian 
church has not stood for and taught, your 
minister would like to know it. 

As Manchester is the leading city in 
the State, so the Unitarian church in 
Manchester should be the _ cathedral 
chureh in the State in that interpretation 
of religion which is and is to be the 
spiritual interpretation of that world 
democracy which is coming. 

. The president of your board was elected 
president of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association at Andover last June, 
and your minister, general secretary anc 
treasurer. 

This puts your church in close touch 
with the work all over the State and 
places great responsibility upon it. This 
cannot be fulfilled without your help. A 
worker’s faith in himself depends upon the 
faith that others have in him. 

Your Sunday-school will not resume un- 
til the first Sunday in October, which 
will be Rally Sunday for both church 
and school. A canvass is being made for 
children and teachers. New manuals are 
being examined. 

The General Conference meets in Balti- 
more, October 14-17. You will be repre- 
sented by your minister and others, who 
should apply at onee to Thomas Cook and 
Son, 386 Washington Street, Boston, for 
reservations and transportation. 

Rey. Minot O. Simons (a Manchester 
product) has been placed at the head of 
Unitarian church-extension work in the 
United States, after a successful pastorate 
of twenty years in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Simons will preach in your church (the 
chureh of his youth) on Sunday, October 
12. Do not fail to hear his call to service 
and his word of cheer. You should be 
proud of him. 

The Laymen’s League was started last 
year in Springfield, Mass., and at the 
May Meetings in Boston held the greatest 
mass meeting ever held under Unitarian 
auspices. A chapter will be formed in 
Manchester this winter. If you are a 
man, keep this in mind and plan accord- 
ingly. Thousands of dollars are behind 
this movement and a host of strong men 
who are not acquainted with the word 
“failure.” 

The Young People’s Religious Union is 
also spying out the land in Manchester. 
Your minister has a letter from the secre- 
tary saying, “We are counting on you.” 
Our young people must be organized and 
given something special to do. 

The Women’s Alliance is already in. the 
field, with its work all outlined for the 
winter. 

There will be two meetings each month 
alternating word and work. There will 
be religious news, lectures, book-reviews 
ete., by members. 

A new line of activity that should ap- 
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peal to all is a series of Monday-evening 
socials to be given each month at the 
chapel, also afternoon socials will be held 
at the homes of members. 

There will also be a May Festival. 

A Unitarian Mission is planned to be 
held sometime next winter with Rey. 
William L. Sullivan, D.D. of New York as 
preacher. This will be at Mr. Sullivan’s 
convenience, but we plan to see the 
church more than full every night to hear 
the message of this marvellous man of 
God, who has come to us trained by the 
Catholic mother of all the churches. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, our denom- 
inational weekly, is forging rapidly to the 
front among church papers. So necessary 
is it coming to be to keep our people 
and churches keen for the battle, that 
whole congregations are subscribing for it. 
Trustees of churches are planning to see 
to it that it is placed in every Unitarian 
home. A plan is on foot for us to consider 
to that end. It serves as a common bond 
that furnishes a common inspiration. We 
must have it. 

There are many other things to which I 
might call your attention, but they will 
have to await another time. Remember, 
this church is your church and my church 
—our church. Here we must worship and 
work “together”’—the great word of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, who laid the 
foundations of democracy, not only in 
state, but also in church. In 1920 we are 
to have part in celebrating their landing, 
with that great resolve to “live tog2the1 
after the ordinances of the Gospel... 
made known or to be made known... 
whatsoever it may cost us.” 

In this spirit, let us, inspired by the 
past, put our hearts, minds, and strength 
to the work in the present and 59 make 
the future glorious. 

Are you with me? 

Ever faithfully yours for the task, 
THOMAS J. Horner, 
Minister. 


Marriages 


= 


At Northfield, Mass., at the home of the bride, August 
12, 1919, by Rev. Granville Pierce of Marshfield, Frank L. 
Green of Warwick and Ruby E. Piper of Northfield. 


At the parsonage in Green Harbor, Marshfield, Septem- 
ber 5, 199, by Rev. Granville Pierce of Marshfield, Ralph 
W. Ewell and May Lillian Merlyn, both of Marshfield. 
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Meaning of the Great Change 


Ancient and honorable philosophy has had tts 
day, and the new world dawns 


CURTIS W. REBSE 


The thought of the world is under- 
going a change. This change is basic, of 


the kind that makes for sane and endur- | 


ing progress. The ancient and honorable 
philosophy said this world was worthful 
because it was possessed by or fused with 
an overworld. 


soul, 
supply of finished goods. 
But modern thought conceives of man 


and the world as worthful in and of them- | 
Man is an. autonomous, creative, | 
Mod- i 


selves. 
responsible unit of the world life. 
ern thought regards the only social world 


worth living in as one made, controlled, | 


That is to) 


say, the old philosophy was monarchic, spread that nothing short of a complete 


} reformation of industrial life can bring 
| either safety or injustice. 


and changed by man himself. 


the modern is democratic. 
Whether we like it or not, we face the 


fact that a democratic type of thinking | 
now all but prevails in every field of | 
Our nomenclature is changing | 
; nae Ubeology. Rs SAY AF Ae | the world. 
in science, “self-variation”; in pol- | 
itics, ‘‘self-determination” ; and in econom- | 


thought. 
accordingly. 
will”; 


ics we are learning to say “self-direction.” 


on a superior will. 
monarchy is merged with oligarchy, and 
men are dependent on masters, lords, 
kings, czars, kaisers, gods, and the like, 
all of whom are rapidly ceasing to func- 
tion. According to monarchic and oli- 
garchic philosophy, men get their rights, 
powers, and goods by a servile tenure. 

Democracy is an idea-system the cen- 
tral thought of which is the ability of 
collective man rationally and scientifically 
to control himself, his world, and the 
world of energy for the satisfaction of 
human desires. -~ 

In monarchy the big idea is acceptance 
by man of control and finished supply 
from above: in democracy the big idea 
is control and creation by man from 
within. 

Democracy bids man make himself and 
his world what he will. Democracy bids 
man continually reorganize his impulses 
and his social institutions in the light of 
his ever-increasing achievements. 

Most people have thought of democracy 
heretofore as simply a type of political 
government; but now they see that 
democracy is a philosophy to be applied 
to every sphere of life. Men will no 


longer be content with political democracy | 
The world has fought a successful | 
and triumphant war for the preservation | 


alone. 


of political democracy, at a cost of 8;000,- 
000 dead and 40,000,000 wounded. The 


old slogan, “government of, for, and by| 


in the 
Those who 


the people,” has been baptized 
blood of the world’s best sons. 


survived and those who from the home, 
line realized the meaning of it all will in| 
days of peace not be hypnotized by! 


| industry. 


Man accepted and re-| 
sponded to a supernatural will, an over: | 
in virtue of which he received a_ 


| tion. 
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phrases and quieted by promises while 
they and their wives and children starve 
and freeze and are denied the experience 
of the finer things of life! Political 
democracy must finds its fulfilment and 


| practical blessing in industrial democracy. 


The next great reorganization is that of 
The need for a change in our 
industrial life is evidenced by the ap- 
palling extent of poverty, the inequitable 
distribution of material goods among 
people who have not dropped below the 
line that separates lifé from mere exist- 
ence, and the pauperous spiritual state of 
the excessively poor and the excessively 
rich. 

In America two per cent. of the people 
own sixty per cent. of the wealth, thirty- 
one per cent. of the people own forty per 
cent. of the wealth, and sixty-seven per 
cent. of the people own nothing. When 
we consider the anarchistic type of mind 
incited by lack of ownership and by con- 
sciousness of unjust treatment, it is evi- 
dent that industrial wrongs are so wide- 


To complete the reformation from indus- 
trial monarchy to industrial democracy 
without a disorderly revolution is the 
greatest task that confronts America and 
In my opinion, the man who 
fears to face that task or who refuses 
to assist in working out the problem in- 


; ; ..,| volved has no place as a prophet in the 
Monarchy is an idea-system the central] | modern world. 


thought of which is dependence of man. 
In actual operation | 


Plainly the existing industrial order is 
monarchic, modified. here and there by 
oligarchy, limitations, checks, ete. 

The supremacy of a single will or of a 
hierarchy of wills still prevails in indus- 
try. By and large it is an arbitrarily con- 
stituted superiority. The natural superi- 
ority of industrial monarchs is a supersti- 


in relation to a_ specific environment. 
Mere survival apart from its relation to 
the character of the environment proves 
no superior ability, much less moral and 
spiritual quality. In the underworld the 
crook is the fittest to survive. 


without explaining that he refers to a 
specific environment. 
The hazard and the waste 


Fitness to survive must be taken | 


No man: 
should speak of the survival of the fittest. 
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ment is right and only the survivors the 
fit, plainly the human race is in a bad 
way. Only three per cent. of the people 
in mercantile business make a financial 
success, while ninety-seven per cent. of 
the people in that business are at the age 
of sixty-five dependent upon others for a 
living. More than eighty per cent. of the 
people leave nothing at death. Nineteen 


men in twenty are unable to provide for 


old .age. Ninety per cent. of children who 
enter school at six years leave in order to 
earn a living before reaching the eighth 
grade. The dethronements, the behead- 
ings, and the wreckage of the present in- 
dustrial order are enough to condemn it 
forever. 

The utter dependence of the many—in- 
cluding most of those who labor by head 
as well as those who labor by hand—on 
the will of one or a few, the servile atti- 
tude of the many and the lordly attitude 
of the few, social cleavage and class 
consciousness, still exist in our industrial 
world, and they are characteristic of a 
monarchic order. 

The laborer is to secure a “living 
wage.” ' Why living wage? The first con- 
sideration in a monarchy is the welfare 
of the monarch. In an industrial democ- 
racy we demand a “living dividend” for 
the firm, i.e., for the machines and the 
machinery, and profit and fortune—if 
such there be—for all who toil, whether 
with hand or brain. ; 


(To be concluded) 


Plymouth’s Pilgrim Park 


Every one knows the story of how the 
Pilgrims sailed away from England in the 
Mayflower and came to America in 1620, 
almost three hundred years ago. Next 
year (1920), to celebrate the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of their landing, this 
country will spend $1,000,000 to change 
the waterfront of Plymouth into a perma- 
nent and beautiful park. Workmen will 
tear down decayed wharves and piers and 
will plant pine groves. Dredgers will 
make a deep basin reaching from the 


| shore to the channel, so that, even at low 


in our. 
monarchically organized business life are! 


so great that if our industrial enyiron- 


tide, the ocean to which the Pilgrims 
trusted their lives may lap against the . 
famous Plymouth Rock. : 


« 


READABLE LEAFLETS 


DESCRIBING OLD ESTABLISHED INVESTMENTS 


| Organized nee 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 1850 10% 
TAX Lowell Bleachery 1833 10% 
FREE Merrimac Chemical Co. 1853 10% 
f Robertson Paper Co. 1864 8% 
Aetna Mills 1863 12% 


A 


Mark and mail this advertisement and we will send descriptive leaflets 
EARNEST E. SMITH & COMPANY 
Specialists in New England Investments 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


e 
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Frank A. Gilmore 
(Died August 17, 1919) 
The announcement of the death of Rey. 
Frank A. Gilmore will not come as a 


surprise to those who have known him 
intimately during the last two years. The 


two gold stars which he had to place on 


his service-flag in a little more than twelve 
months, his part in his country’s cause, 
had prepared us in part for the news. - 
One son died at the Pelham Bay Naval 
Training Station, of influenza. The other, 
of the same disease, at Tours, France, just 
as he was about to receive his commission 
in the Aviation Corps. The father bore 
both blows bravely, but it was more than 
even he could stand. In May of the 


“present year he did the one thing which 


we all hoped might enable him to weather 
the storm which threatened him. He ac- 
cepted a call to the ministry of a group 
of churches in Northern Maine. 

By inclination and training a parish 
minister, he looked forward to many 
happy and useful years in his chosen 
work, and in his home State. That it 
was to be months only, not years} he could 


not know. But he went to his post with 


the spirit of a child going home. 

Maine, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, New 
York, and the Middle States,—these were 
his field, and in them all he has left 
warm friends and inspired lives. 

As Secretary of the Committee on Fel- 
lowship for the Middle States Conference 
he found an opportunity to impress upon 
the ‘applicants for our ministry its 
grandeur and importance. To him it was 
the grandest work of this age. 

To the young men of Meadville, and 
to those who were outgrowing their 
former church limitations, he was counsel- 
lor and friend. To those of his own 
fellowship who needed help and counsel 
he was a wise and generous guide. The 
difficulties and trials of his brother min- 
isters became his, and to their solution 
and cure he gave out of his rich experience 


’ without stint. 


Strong and rugged of character, he 
was patient and gentle with others, and 
had with it all a sense of humor which 
never failed. 

Is it any ,wonder that those who knew 
him loved him, and will miss him more 
than they can know? \ 

WaLTeR Rem Hunt. 


In Recognition of Mr. Smith’s Success 


For ten years Rey. Ernest C. Smith has 
been secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. During these years he has 
worked zealously and successfully in be- 
half of the distinetive things for. which 


this Conference stands and in behalf of 
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the larger faith that makes faithful. As 


-|a counsellor he has proved wise and far- 
| seeing. To the younger ministers he has 


been a “big brother” in all that the term 
implies. At all times he has been patient 
and sympathetic and has exercised the 
most wholesome influence on both the 
ministers and the churches in this dis- 
trict. Having been called to the pastorate 
of the Meadville Church and to the 
faculty of the Meadville School, Mr. Smith 
leaves the Western office September 1. The 
board of directors of the Western Con- 
ference congratulates. Meadville. As Mr. 
Smith goes to his new work he and Mrs. 
Smith carry with them our hearty good 
wishes. 

C. W. REESE, 

CHARLES B. Footer, 

Mrs. S. F. Lynn, 


Committee for the Board of Directors 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. 


For Armenian Relief 


The Armenian National Reconstruction 
Committee (American Branch) gratefully 
acknowledges the following contributions 
received in response to its recently issued 
appeal. All checks should be made pay- 
able to the chairman, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and should be sent to Room 
530, Qld South Building, the: Committee's 
headquarters. 


Helen B, Randolph.qae. genes «++. $10.00 
Bercna’ HH. “Langley . aes wages es on 10.00 
Mary ti: Stanton. > 2s res ee 15.00 


Erank (S$. Ruddell ..c:.iccresenetatals) saves «0's 10.00 
PRCANOL DUDIER....i. », «amen ecules 1.00 
Mrs Witham Mloyd Sereveses ane ee. 10.00 
Mary A, Tiffany . . «ieee aakiets «0: 5.00 
a Eis SCALES. .c.s sce scene GEE pa), ob 10.00 
ADHIG. FICHCOCK. .. ... amematetamataiean sty» Pe 5.00 
Harriet’ WU. Hawkins. “anise. 1.00 
BG. Taeeart.. ... uae — 5.00 
W. B..and Ella M. Huntington........ 25.00 
Mary. By Stewart... -/ cm eeeanilersieaale » 10.00 
Mary J. Dewey . . ; .. «rramieas Giete wiaticle chs 50.00 
Himiivs. Hs Skeel ; .5.<'.) a scseiene gl eeteraee a ole) « 15.00 

$182.00 


For Madame Loyson’s Soldiers 


The acting treasurer, Mrs. L. C. Noyes, 
acknowledges the following contributions 
made in response to the recent appeal 
printed in THe CHRISTIAN ReorsterR for 
Madame Loyson’s Soldiers’ Relief Fund: 


Miss. Bertha. L. Browse + pease $5.00 
Missimma’ VM. Brown .feetatre sieves 5.00 
Miss Abby. C. Clapp... semen 5.00 
Miss Charlotte A. Hedge 10.00 
Mrs. Bdw. Stackpole. .........#.se> 25.00 
Miss Hlizabeth Hurd... cscesan oo... 10.00 
Miss HDmily W..Howard..........05«, . 10.00 
Amy C.-Witherle .:.., s+ aapemiemreel iets ae 10.00 
Miss) Mieanor G.. May «iat subi icine ers! « 25.00 
Mrs. Joseph H. Braziermin... i005... 50.00 
Miss Cornelia Bowditch............. 10.00 
Mrs. A. G. Garver. ... caisiereeetiarsies ¢ 10.00 

a) CR eI on ume one 5.00 
Mra. “TS MM.) Dillingham Pages sents ct 25.00 
IVELILOTIGIR CEG wa: <:0. > © >. «heigl alntaeneeaeneser a « 2.00 
einamemory of L. A. “Cygeresmeesit at os 5.00 
Miss Edith BE. Bryant : 10.00 
PAT Priend’ ss .+.5< 2% «| senneeene 2.00 
Ad, Te és eh.. W... Pratt<cameree Ns: «5 3.00 
Miss Ff. S, Howe. . ..- smarts aemtenioicts 2.00 


iter Mary Ay WEDGE ee. nts ce ccs 25.00 
gigs: DG. DAP sart oa. es papel: we 5.00 
Mrs. James’ R. Hooper... .5..0...5.. 25.00 
Hien S:. Ballard. - wee <tieaes < 10.00 
N.Y GOULG ce. os ht SURE Rees os 10.00 
Mss HarrietvS. Rogerascd...ic aes sedis 5.00 
Miss Ellen S. Bulfinch. ............. 5.00 
Phe! Misses Kimballause Oe ieliithe 25.00 
Miss. Helen M. Lockey...........:0% 5.00 
Mary Ey Chanin. .\).; devotee sere teres arc 10.00 
Mrs. E.. BANIckery :.cra. See sce ce 15.00 
Mra. 2GeorgeEussey 2s.) fois. atals o.< 25.00 
Amon ymMous Hess ss Leeds 3.00 
eA RIOT a ca hk). + ates 2.00 
Clara N. Kellogg ste 25.00 
PION VHIOUBS Weaiatcs «oe cate Sones as 1.00 
1; A, CCV .f5 vtisnel tees. cb eee 3.00 
BALM UMELOIA Los: otoldte s \ayske st ee tenis ee ee ieee 10.00 
MITE GOOTm! . WidOR Girone e: ons yese ovale 10.00 
Mrs. H'rederic F. Durand.......... ite 100.00 
y : $548.00 
Previously reported by Mrs. A. ( 
Weendte, Treagenrer’sc. . 22 o- os 6,849.90 


Tn all forwarded to Mme. Loyson. . $7,397.90 


In a recent letter describing her work, 
Madame Loyson says, “The coming winter 
is going to be hideous.” 

Further contributions should be sent to 


Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. : 
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Announcements 


Rey. J. W. Tickle of Ellsworth, Me., 
will preach at the Sunday morning. ser- 
vice, 10.45 o’clock, September 14, at the 
Unitarian Church, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Rey. Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville 
Theological School will preach in the 
First Unitarian Church, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass., Sunday, September 14. 


Parish News Letters 


The Everlasting Arms 


Lincoty, Mass.—Unitarian 
James De Normandie, D.D.: A large and 
happy congregation gathered Sunday, 
August 31, at the Unitarian church. The 
Congregational church and the Episcopal 
church were closed because of the vaca- 
tions of their ministers; and Rey. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, the welcoming min- 
ister, made the occasion an opportunity 
to emphasize the unity of religion even 
in the diversity of religions. He = took 
his text from the Old Testament: ‘The 
Eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms” (Deut. xxxiii. 
27). His Scripture reading was chosen 
from different sacred books of the past, 
including a quotation from Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in order to show that there have 
always been, even until to-day, God-in- 
spired writers; and he made a noble ap- 
peal for a true and vital appreciation 
of God. After the service many lingered 
to be present at the baptism of George 
G. Tarbell, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
G. Tarbell. 


Church, 


_BALTimorE, Mb., Oct. 14-17 


UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1919 
CuHaRLEsTON, S.C., Oct. 19-21 


FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PLEASANTRIES © 


_ An optimist is a man who buys some- 
thing from a Jew and expects to sell it 
to a Scotchman at a profit—Nebraska 
Awgwan. 


Maid: “There’s a mendicant at the door, 
madam.” Mrs. Newrich: ‘Well, tell him 
we haven’t anything to mend just at 
present.’ —Boston Transcript. 


“But are you sure your wife don’t mind 
you bringing me home to take pot-luck?” 
“Quite sure, old chap. Why, we were 
arguing it out for nearly half an hour this 
morning.”—Passing Show (London). 


“Carson is -the most absent-minded 
chap I ever saw.” “What's he been doing 
now?” “This morning he thought he had 
left his watch at home, and then pro- 
ceeded to take it out of his pocket to see 
if he had time to go home and get it.” 
—Lion’s Advocate. 


“What is your objection to children?” 
asked the man who was hunting a flat. 
“T like ’em,”’ replied the janitor; “but I 
haven’t the heart to ask anybody with 
children to move into a place that was as 
short of heat as this was last winter.”— 
Washington Star. 


“Tt is very nice for you to have these 
recommendations from the minister and 
your Sunday-school teacher,” said the em- 
ployer, “and I must admit that you look 
honest. All the same, I’d like to have 
a few words from some one that knows 
you on week-days.”—Harper’s. 


“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Crosslots, “‘we 
must avoid contradicting the new cook or 
hurting her feelings in any way.” “Of 
course,’ replied the patient woman, “I'll 
phone the employment agency right away 
and find out what her views are on the 
League of Nations.’—Watchman-Ex2am- 
imer. 


“How old is your baby brother?’ asked 
little Tommy of a playmate. “One year 


old,’ replied Johnny. “Ah!” exclaimed 
Tommy. “I’ve got a dog a year old and 
he can walk twice as well as your 


brother.” ‘Well, so he ought to,’ replied 
Johnny; “he’s got twice as many legs.”— 
Christian Advocate. 


your umbreller or 
cane at the dure, sor,” said the new Irish 
attendant at the picture-gallery. “Very 
proper regulation,” said the visitor. “But 
it happens I have neither.” “Then go 
and get one. No one is allowed to enter 
unless he leaves his umbreller or cane at 
the dure. You may read the card your- 
self, sor.’—United Presbyterian. - 


“You'll plaze lave 


Winkleborough is a flourishing little sea- 
side resort, and during the season almost 
every available room is “let” at good 
prices. A visitor at that delightful spot 
observed a policeman soundly cuff a youth 
for some misdemeanor, and being anxious 
to know the reason of the chastisement 
he went over to the brass-buttoned rep- 
resentative of the law. ‘‘What’s he done, 
constable?” he inquired. “I caught ’im 
pickin’ pockets, sir. If I see ’im at it 
again I’) give ’im a good hidin’.” “But 
why don’t you run him in?’ “Run ’im 
in!” retorted the constable. “Why, bless 
yer, we ain’t runnin’ anybody in this week. 
The police station’s let.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. , 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, 
will preach. Service at 11 A.M, 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service-at 11. Sunday, 
September 14, Rev. Edward Cummings will preach. The 
church is open daily from g to 4, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, pastor emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister. The church will be closed September 7 
and 14. September 21 Mr. Hanson will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North),’ Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev, Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, September 14, Dr. Brown will preach. Church 
open daily 9 to 12, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 502 First National Bank Building. Rev. John 
Malick, minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor 
emeritus. Church school and kindergarten at 9. 45 A.M. 
Service of worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister 
will preach. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
searcity of materials we request our sub- 
seribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sourawort, D.D., LL.D., President — 
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